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A NEW RACE IN THE MAKING. 


MANY NATIONALITIES IN THE TERRITORY OF 
HAWAII—PROCESS OF FUSION PROCEEDING—THE 
COMING PACIFIC RACE. 


THE statement that— 

“East is East, and West is West, 

And never they twain shall meet,” 
is generally accepted as expressing an axiomatic truth; but it is 
one of those cocksure utterances that must be taken with a liberal 
grain of salt. The poet may have meant that the races of the 
Orient and Occident can never coalesce, or even get on to common 
thinking ground ; but that fairly reasonable thesis cannot, in view 
of certain facts, be maintained. East and West have met in the 
Hawaiian Islands, which constitute a Territory of the United 
States; and there, amid the isolation secured by thousands of 
miles of surrounding ocean, an interesting experiment in race 
fusion is being carried out—an experiment all the more valuable 
because it is an unintended one. The result must be the evolution 
of a new type of humanity, distinct from any now in existence, 
with new social, moral, and religious ideas. The only thing that 
can stop the process is an influx of people of Caucasian race in 
sufficient numbers to constitute the great majority of the com- 
munity, and of that there is no prospect. Hawaii has for several 
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generations been a sort of ethnological melting-pot, into which 
people of many and diverse races have been cast, and the Territory 
is at present given over to the brown, the yellow, the copper- 
coloured, and the olive-tinted races, with a large admixture of 
whity-brown people, and the merest sprinkling of whites. 


THE CONSTITUENT ELEMENTS. 


The native Hawaiians are apparently the oldest settled type 
of the Polynesian race, those Indo-Malayan people who inhabit 
New Zealand and the many groups of smaller islands that thickly 
dot the Southern Pacific. Caucasian blood was the first to leave 
its mark upon the Hawaiians, and the progeny of mixed marriages 
are generally marked by good physique, refined appearance, and 
high intellectual powers, often marred by habitual lassitude and a 
certain lack of moral fibre, but sometimes displaying the highest 
qualities. Next came the Chinese, who were imported in large 
numbers to work on the plantations. With these, too, the 
Hawaiians showed a readiness to assimilate, and the result of this 
intermixture has proved in every way most satisfactory. The dis- 
tinctive national traits of the Chinese appear to have a greater 
power of persistence than those of the Caucasian. The Caucasian- 
Hawaiians inherit very few of the virtues of their white parents. 
On the other hand, the Chinese Hawaiians have all the honesty, 
domesticity, perseverance, frugality, and business capacity of their 
Chinese progenitors, while retaining the kindly and generous dis- 
position of the Hawaiian race. 

A large importation of Portuguese labourers followed. These 
were chiefly from Madeira and adjacent islands, and consequently 
were not of the most admirable type. So far, these have inter- 
married but sparingly with any of the other races. The labour- 
ing class constitute a separate community, cleanly, industrious and 
frugal, but with an indifferent character for honesty. Among the 
better class there are many merchants of probity, besides jour- 
nalists, legislators, and public men of ability. The Portuguese, 
like most other Caucasians, will, in course of time, be merged in 
the new race that is being evolved. 

After these came a large influx of Japanese labourers, and in 
their train came Japanese merchants, journalists, medical men, etc., 
until now there are nearly 70,000 of that nationality in the Terri- 
tory. All over the islands the Japanese swarm, maintaining their 
national dress, religion, customs and language. These constitute 
the largest racial element in the Territory, and at the rate at which 
they are increasing they threaten to dominate the islands in every 
field of activity. They are heartily hated by the Hawaiians and 
Chinese, who never inter-marry with them. The Japanese, in- 
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deed, show very little desire for racial intermixture. They keep 
to themselves socially, but in every industry and business they 
enter into the keenest competition with people of other nationali- 
ties. They work cheaply; they under-cut in trade. They have 
practically driven the Hawaiians from the fisheries; they are 
rapidly ousting them from the carrying and hack-driving busi- 
nesses. As clerks, salesmen, artisans, waiters, etc., they are usurp- 
ing places formerly held by white workers. They are everywhere, 
as a problem or a menace; but in the meantime they do not enter 
into the question of race fusion. 


A considerable number of Porto Rican labourers were imported 
some years ago. These are not a success in any sense. Koreans 
and Filipinos also figure appreciably in the population. Add to 
all these a sprinkling of American and British people, with a few 
of nearly every European nationality—French, German, Dutch, 
Italian, Spanish, Greek, Russian, Swedish, Norwegian, Danish— 
and some faint idea may be obtained of the polyglot nature of the 
population, and it may be readily understood how children of fifteen 
different nationalities are to be found receiving education side by 
side in the public schools. - 


STATISTICS AND TENDENCIES. 


Stated statistically, the racial position is sufficiently striking. 
Here are the figures for the census of 1900 :— 


PED. . > vannimiadsots 61,115 
0 eae 20,787 
GI ©: etadcseenceces 25,762 
Portuguese __........... 15,6075 
Part Hawaiian ...... 7,848 
SEED... sencncerisiogs 7,283 
STD’: - sncpuddneoeeais 1,730 
I wuiiliiepisneien 1,154 
Polynesian. ............ 653 
Other Foreigners ... 2,994 


- poe 154,001 


Since these figures were compiled, the population has grown 
to over 210,000, but the proportion of whites is only about 8 per 
cent. And this is a diminishing ratio, owing chiefly to the fecun- 
dity of the Japanese. For the year ending June 30th, 1908, the 
total births in the Territory numbered 4,593, and of these 2,445 
were Japanese, 674 Hawaiian, 591 Portuguese, and 388 Chinese, 
while the combined American, British, and German births were 
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only 193. In the city of Honolulu, with a population of 45,000, 
only ten per cent. are pure whites. In many of the rural districts 
the whites are not one per cent. 

But cold figures, of course, convey no idea of the process of 
race-blending that is going on, or of the probable ulitmate results 
of the fusion of these incongruous elements. It is only by a con- 
sideration of results so far attained, of existing tendencies, and of 
probable developments, that it is possible to arrive at tentative 
conclusions as to what type of humankind will be evolved in these 
islands. 

From what has already been stated, it is evident that the 
process of fusion will go on chiefly between the Hawaiians, the 
Chinese, and the Caucasians. The Japanese equation, should it 
ever operate, would be very powerful, but there is at present no 
indication that it will be even appreciably felt. 


THE DOMINANT TYPE. 


In considering which racial type will ultimately predominate, 
it is necessary to remember the laws that govern persistence of 
type. The race that is “purest” and longest established is the 
one whose characteristics will come to the front in any mixing of 
blood. In the Territory of Hawaii, that race is undoubtedly the 
Chinese. Owing to the national policy of rigid exclusion, main- 
tained for thousands of years, the Chinese type is more firmly 
established than any other now extant, with the possible excep- 
tions of the Jewish and the negro. The Hawaiian type is no more 
firmly fixed than is any variety of the Caucasian. If, therefore, 
race-fusion proceeds on the lines indicated, it is the Chinese type 
that will predominate. 


Apart from the ethnological reason underlying this conclusion, 
numerical and other considerations will operate. The native race 
has dwindled with alarming rapidity, and in the course of several 
generations the pure Hawaiians will be extinct. The natural in- 
crease of the Caucasian population is very small, and the climate 
is trying to white children. A very large proportion of white men 
choose Hawaiian wives to “rear their dusky brood, iron-jointed, 
supple-sinewed.” There is little inducement for white men to take 
wives of their own colour. The positions are limited in which a 
white man can earn sufficient to maintain a wife and family in a 
way compatible with their self-respect, whereas he can easily 
support a Hawaiian wife and half-caste children. 

Even if it were possible for a few thousands of “men from 
Missouri” or other parts of America, to engage in farming pursuits 
on the islands, the probability is that the majority of them would 
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take Hawaiian or part-Hawaiian wives. The alternative is for the 
white wives and their offspring to live on the same scale as the 
Hawaiians, which would mean a state of things as repellent as is 
the condition of the whites who engage in farming on a small 
scale in the negro States. For this reason, the “ Americanization 
of Hawaii,” of which one hears much talk, has no chance of realiza- 
tion. The reverse process, the Hawaiianization of Americans, 
would be the net result of placing American farmers on the soil of 
this Territory. 

It is an immutable law—as certain in its operation as the law 
by which a debased currency drives a sound currency out of: the 
field—that the social status and standard of living in a country is 
determined by the ruling standards of that country. Under con- 
ditions such as prevail in Hawaii, a few white people may live in 
comfort, and even in comparative luxury; but if white people are 
introduced in excess of the openings for them in those superior 
positions requiring capital, organizing ability, or special aptitude, 
they must sink to the level of the bulk of the people, with whom 
they compete for a livelihood. The day has, therefore, gone past 
for dreaming of Hawaii as-a “white man’s country.” “Pity ’tis, 
tis true,” for the climate, the natural beauty, and the rich resources 
of these islands, make them a most desirable habitat for Cau- 
casians. East and West have met, and they are fusing; the out- 
come will be a race in which the East will predominate. 


THE COMING RACE. 


What type of humanity will be evolved out of existing con- 
ditions? So far as present indications go, a high quality of man- 
hood and womanhood will result. Physically, the Hawaiian 
Islanders of the future will be rather over the medium height, with 
straight or wavy black hair, and light, olive complexion. The 
Hawaiian strain will give them ripe, sensuous lips, and large, lus- 
trous brown eyes, while the Caucasian blend will add length to the 
nose, and give a certain modicum of nerve and brain force. Their 
faces will have the curved features and the expressionless immo- 
bility of the Chinese ; their frames will be supple and loose-jointed. 
They will be a graceful, careless, happy, but undemonstrative race, 
their emotions well under control, fond of music, art, and literature, 
but with little capacity for government or the management of large 
affairs. In various spheres, the pure Caucasian will be prominent, 
as now. Americans will administer the Government, build ships 
and railroads, manage the sugar and other plantations, and own 
large property interests ; but business concerns, domestic and other 
industries, will be controlled by the new race, who will also fill 
nearly all official positions. 
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Let the Anglo-Saxon harbour no illusions as to its being his 
destiny to rule these islands. He will do.so nominally, but he will 
rule at the bidding of the islanders, and according to their ideas. 
The hatred of the Hawaiians for the whites 1s very real, and is 
hardly disguised. The part-Hawaiians hate the whites with a still 
more cordial hatred. The white is respected generally, admired 
occasionally, feared frequently, but hated always. ill high offices 
in the gift of the people are given to Hawaiians or part-Hawaiians, 
no matter how incompetent they may be. The Sheriff, County 
Attorney, County Clerk, and County Treasurer, are generally 
Hawaiians ; their deputies are white men, doing most of the work, 
and taking their orders from men immeasurably their inferiors. This 
is humiliating to the whites; but they have to knuckle under, or 
quit the country. In the future, this state of things will be accen- 
tuated rather than modified. The Chinese-Hawaiian-Caucasian 
race will be the real rulers, with a few more or less splendid but 
“mean whites,” obeying their behests. Most of the whites are 
actually in this position at present, but they fail to realize it. 


RELIGION AND MORALS. 


A condition of perfect toleration in religious matters exists at 
present. Nowhere else under the sun is there a land with a 
greater variety of religious sects, and with less sectarian feeling, 
than there is in Hawaii. Here are to be found Buddhist and Con- 
fucian temples, Roman Catholic, Anglican, Methodist, Mormon, 
Congregational, and Presbyterian Churches existing side by side. 
and carrying on their work in complete amity. Salvationists and 
Theosophists meet in adjoining buildings. There is never any 
public discussion of theological questions; quarrels over religious 
matters are absolutely unknown. This may not at present con- 
note indifferentism, but in the future it must lead to something very 
like it. When Christians see that Buddhism yields good fruits, and 
vice versa, it is inevitable that there should come'a conviction that 
“forms of faith” do not count for much, and that “his can’t be 
wrong whose life is in the right.” When it is recognized that one 
religion is just about as good as another, the way is paved for 
‘union—for a sinking of differences and a resting upon essentials. 
The common religion of the future will doubtless have a spiritual 
basis, a belief in a god or gods, and in angels and archangels ; but 
by degrees all superstition will be eliminated, and a religion of 
reason and humanity will be established—a religion rich in 
ritual, music and spectacular display, recognizing kindness, peace- 
ableness, and civic patriotism as the highest virtues. _ 

In the matter of morals, the Chinese-Hawaiian-Caucasian race 
(let us, for the sake of brevity, call it the C.H.C.) will have cer- 
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tain well-defined characteristics. The loose sexual morality of the 
Hawaiians will disappear, and their very elementary ideas of 
honesty will be cultivated up to the Chinese standard, which is very 
high. Hitherto, it has been necessary, in order to control the 
Hawaiian tendency to absolute libertinism in sexual relations, to 
enforce drastic penal laws against adultery and fornication. For 
the latter offence, quite recently, a man and woman were sentenced 
in Honolulu to two months’ imprisonment, and the newspapers 
called this “a light sentence.” The proneness of the Hawaiian 
official to steal and embezzle has become proverbial. Only a few 
weeks ago, a Judge of the native race was removed from office for 
having in tortuous fashion “borrowed” 2,000 dollars from the 
estate of a minor that was under the care of the Court. The 
average Hawaiian cannot be trusted to pay an ordinary trade debt. 
If he is given goods on credit, he may pay when he is able, or 
when so disposed; but he is more likely to squander in lavish 
hospitality any money he may obtain, and leave his creditor to 
whistle for payment. The Caucasian-Hawaiian is generally as bad 
in this respect as the pure native; but in the Chinese-Hawaiian 
this trait is obliterated by the persistence of the sterling Chinese 
quality of strict honesty, combined with frugality and forethought, 
all of which qualities are absolutely foreign to the Hawaiian. From 
the Chinese, also, the C.H.C. race will adopt stricter ideas of paren- 
tal authority than at present prevail; while from the whites it will 
imbibe Occidental notions of the equality of the sexes. Thus, 
there will be evolved a high form of family ufe, which will do 
much for the elevation of the C.H.C. people. Amidst this evolu- 
tion, it may be assumed that the Japanese will remain separate 
and stationary, and will be looked down upon as an inferior social 
caste, with a degrading code of morals and an effete religious 
system. 


MANNERS, CUSTOMS, DREss, ETC. 


With regard to “minor morals,” there are indications that the 
C.H.C. race will have saner manners, and purer social laws than 
those now in vogue. The natural politeness and innate benevol- 
ence of the Hawaiians will survive, but will be tempered by the 
prudence, self-control, and severe practicalness of the Chinese. The 
Hawaiians are passionately fond of music. The Chinese in- 
capacity for that art will have a modifying effect, but will not 
obliterate the taste. A polite, amiable, art-loving people, with a 
solid substratum of reserve, may be expected to emerge, as the 
result of the fusion now going on. These people will be strongly 
devoted to outdoor amusements and spectacles, but will have little 
zest for athletics. 
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At the present time, the besetting vice of the island popula- 
tion, and the cause of most of the crime, is gambling. The 
Chinese and Japanese are inveterate gamblers, and their example 
has infected a large number of the Hawaiians and part-Hawaiians. 
Games of chance are, of course, prohibited by law; but the police 
are, in many cases, in league with the keepers of gaming houses ; 
in others they are too lazy or too sympathetic to interfere. There 
is talk of making the law more stringent; but the real remedy is 
the reform of the police force and the spread of a higher sentiment 
on the subject- The evil will in course of time be modified, but 
it is to be feared that it will remain active for some generations 
to come. 


In matters of dress, rational ideas will rule. Already the 
“holoku,” or loose wrapper, worn by the Hawaiian women, is 
adopted by many white women for indoor wear. The Chinese 
women still adhere to the silk trousers and loose jacket, but in 
course of time these will give place to the “holoku.” Shoes of 
Occidental pattern are worn by most of the Hawaiians and Chinese, 
and these will continue in general use, with probably a tendency to 
sandals. Men wear clothes of European cut, but generally discard 
the waistcoat, as being too tight and warm for the climate. The 
headgear, which is at present varied, will settle down to light straw 
hats with broad brims. American and European men sometimes 
wear dark clothing, and the hideous dress suit of civilization is 
“en regle” at banquets and high functions. This fashion will 
however, quickly pass, and white or light-coloured clothing will be 
universally worn. Already, it is pleasing to find mourners at 
funerals occasionally attired in pure white, while many people de- 
cline to “go into mourning,” but continue to wear white garments, 
even when a near relative dies. Perhaps, when society settles down 
to more formal shape, the Chinese yellow may be adopted as the 
garb of mourning. Cremation, which has been introduced, will 
probably become the universal mode of disposing of the dead. 


Experience will suggest a considerable change in the dietary 
of the people. The Hawaiians at present consume large quantities 
of taro and its manufactured product, “ pois,” along with fish. Rice 
and fish bulk largely in the dietary of the Chinese and Japanese. 
Judged by results, this diet is fairly satisfactory. Among people 
of European race, meat is still largely consumed, and the more 
prosperous of the coloured people have contracted the taste. As 
breadfruit, bananas, pineapples, mangoes, alligator pears, and other 
tropical fruits grow in abundance, these will increasingly enter into 
the dietary of the community. With the C.H.C. race, meat will 
be almost entirely eliminated, and the diet will consist mainly of 
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the fruits and vegetables produced in the country, with fish, milk, 
butter and honey in abundance. Malt and spirituous liquors, now 
freely used, are not likely to grow in popularity, although there is 
a flourishing brewery in Honolulu, and the manufacture of sake 
has just been started in Hilo. A generous use of these liquors is 
destructive to health in tropical climates, and common-sense will 
decree a diminishing consumption of them. The new race will be 
temperate by sheer force of the instinct of self-preservation. 


LANGUAGE. 


Thanks to the public school system, the language of the com- 
ing race will be English, but it will be English with a large ad- 
mixture of Hawaiian. The English now current among the Ha- 
waiians, Japanese, Chinese, etc., is a fearful and wonderful thing, 
unintelligible to the visitor or new-comer, but constituting a neces- 
sary “lingua franca” for communication between people of so 
many diverse nationalities. The basis is English, but about 25 per 
cent. of the words used are Hawaiian. Thus, you may hear the 
manager of an hotel say to a Japanese servant, “Get room ready 
wikiwiki; one more Aaole man come moemoe,’ meaning, “ Prepare 
a bedroom at once; another white gentleman is coming to sleep 
here.” Among educated whites, and in the columns of the daily 
newspapers, quite a number of Hawaiian words are used, without 
anything to indicate that they are in a different language. The 
most common of these are “pau,” meaning completed; “haole,” a 
white person ; “ malihini,” a stranger ; “ kamaaina,” an old resident ; 
“ pilikia,” trouble; “makea,” seawards; and “mauka,” mountain- 
wards. One of the newspapers, printing a letter written by a 
Japanese labourer, gravely complimented the writer upon his mas- 
tery of “ English”; yet, in that letter of about twenty words, eight 
were pure Hawaiian, and the English was of a kind that would not 
be understood anywhere outside of Hawaii. Hawaiians in the 
Legislature and local bodies persist in using their native tongue, 
and their political organization, the Home Rule party, as it is 
called, has, as #plank of its platform, the official recognition of the 
language, and its inclusion in the public school curriculum. _For- 
tunately, however, the education system is kept aloof from any 
intermeddling by the Hawaiian voters. English will, therefore, be 
the language of the coming C.H.C. race; but, as stated, it will be 
English, with a goodly sprinkling of Hawaiian. 


CONCLUSION. 


The picture I have drawn of the race that will in a generation 
or two be paramount in the Paradise of the Pacific is not un- 
pleasing to contemplate. It has, however, been drawn without 
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any desire to be picturesque or optimistic, but solely by a process 
of deduction from observation of existing conditions and tendencies. 
Events may occur to interfere to some extent with the forecast. 
For example, there is talk of importing large numbers of Portu- 
guese and Italian families, and if these should come, they might, by 
intermarriage, modify the type of the future race. There are also 
the 70,000 Japanese, but these are a problem apart. My anticipa- 
tions are based upon things as they are at present, in the light of 
past developments. The Hawaiians are evidently doomed. In 
1778, they numbered 350,000; by 1820, they had shrunk to 
150,000 ; now they number less than 30,000, and of these one-third 
are of mixed blood. When this century runs out, the Hawaiians 
will probably be extinct ; but by that time their blood will flow in 
over 200,000 people of the C.H.C. race. 

This is the race that will dominate these islands a hundred 
years hence, for every male of legal age will have a vote. If my 
forecast of their characteristics be correct, they will be a people 
possessed of many virtues and few vices. They will be a manifes- 
tation of the power of combined Pagan and Christian ethics to 
mold individual and national character. They will be an object 
lesson in the persistence of racial traits; for their good qualities 
will be largely inherited from the Chinese, who, along with the 
fearful scourge of leprosy, brought to the Hawaiian Islands the 
good old “Ben Franklin virtues,” of honesty, frugality, industry, 
and peaceableness. But, above all, they will be a demonstration 
that East and West can coalesce and produce a new and admirable 
type of humanity, with intellectual and moral qualities fitting the 
new people to take high rank among the races of mankind. 


J. LIDDELL KELLY. 
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MY “TWO CAPITALS” THEORY. 


By “ ADAM SMITH, REDIVIVUsS.” 


AN INTERPRETATION. 


“THE capital which is employed in purchasing in one part of the 
country in order to sell in another the produce of the industry of 
that country, generally replaces by every such operation two dis- 
tinct capitals, that had both been employed in the agriculture or 
manufactures of that country, and thereby enables them to con- 
tinue that employment. When it sends out from the residence of 
the merchant a certain value of commodities, it generally brings 
back in return at least an equal value of other commodities. When 
both are the produce of domestic industry, it necessarily replaces 
by every such operation two distinct capitals, which had both been 
employed supporting productive labour, and thereby enables them 
to continue their support. The capital which sends Scotch manu- 
factures to London, and brings back English corn and manufac- 
tures to Edinburgh, necessarily replaces, by every such operation, 
two British capitals which had both been employed in the agricul- 
ture or manufactures of Great Britain. 

“The capital employed in purchasing foreign goods for home 
consumption, when this purchase is made with the produce of 
domestic industry, replaces, too, by every such operation, two dis- 
tinct capitals; but one of them is only employed in supporting 
domestic.industry. The capital which sends British goods to Por- 
tugal, and brings back Portuguese goods to Great Britain, re- 
places by such operation only one British capital. The other is 
a Portuguese one. Though the returns of the foreign trade of 
consumption should be as quick as those of the home trade, the 
capital employed in it will give but one-half the encouragement 
to the industry or productive labour of the country.—“ The Wealth 
of Nations,” Book II., Chapter V. 

It is with pleasure and pride that I read the following in “A 
Short History of the English People,” by John Richard Green :— 

“If books are to be measured by the effect which they 

have produced on the fortunes of mankind, ‘The Wealth of 
Nations’ must rank among the greatest of books.” 

It is gratifying to me to learn that my book was instrumental, 
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in whatever degree, in persuading my countrymen to adopt a fiscal 
policy in harmony alike with economic wisdom, and international 
comity. 

But I learn with regret, that in recent years the wisdom of 
that policy has been challenged; and, with surprise, that certain 
advocates of a retrograde policy profess to have discovered in my 
book a few paragraphs which, they proclaim, justify their propa- 
ganda. And those paragraphs they quote with a deference due 
only to the utterances of an inspired oracle. 

It is passing strange that men who scout my carefully argued 
main contention, should yet appeal ad misericordiam to the few 
paragraphs in question. It ought to be evident that if I am no 
authority on the one hand, I can be but small authority on the 
other. 

But that my book in any part, should contain, as alleged, a 
pointed contradiction of its main thesis is, on the first blush of it, 
unlikely. I remember that shortly after the book was published, I 
sent a copy of it to my friend David Hume, for his criticism. He 
well knew that any correction by him would be welcomed by me. 
And by his special knowledge of the subject, and his great intel. 
lectual ability, he was well qualified to correct. His own admir- 
able essays have been justly called “The Cradle of Political 
Economy”; and the opinion I expressed, shortly after his death, 
of his intellectual penetration, has been confirmed, I am glad to 
find, by subsequent generations of students. Professor Huxley 
has styled him “the most acute thinker of the eighteenth century, 
even though that century produced Kant.” If contradiction there 
be, it is surprising that this prince of thinkers should have failed so 
conspicuously to discover it, even while spurred by personal friend- 
ship. 

And, later, my “most eminent disciple,’ John Stuart Mill, 
wrote his “Principles of Political Economy”; a book which in 
many respects I cannot sufficiently admire. Its orderly and lucid 
exposition produces in me, as Hume’s style produced in Gibbon, “a _ 
mixed sensation of delight and despair.” And Mill wrote his book 
in part, at least, to supersede mine, which he judged to be “in many 
parts obsolete.” It would doubtless occur to him, that the more 
numerous the errors he discovered in my book, the more he justi- 
fied the appearance of his own book. And he, also, had an acute 
scent for fallacies and contradictions, and he enjoyed pointing them 
out, as the school of Sir William Hamilton discovered to its con- 
sternation. “In my estimate of his genius,” says Professor Bain, 
“he was first of all a logician . . . he could split hairs with any 
scholastic, he could discern flaws in the closest dialectic, or turn 
the flank of the most circumspect disputant.” George Grote de~ 
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scribed his mind as “an unrivalled logical microscope, which de- 
tects the minutest flaw in the tissue of reasoning”; and Herbert 
Spencer said that he “would value agreement with him more than 
with any other thinker.” Yet this consummate logician, to whom 
polemical writing was not at all distasteful, who, as a former 
editor of Mind has told us, “emerged into clearness through con- 
flict,” failed, as conspicuously as Hume failed, to challenge this, to 
others, palpable contradiction. 

But all this, though true, is yet, I admit, not absolutely de- 
cisive ; for I remember that long ago we were authoritatively told 
that sometimes “things are hidden from the wise and prudent and 
revealed unto babes.” It may, therefore, well be that a contradic- 
tion which escaped the logical vigilance of Hume and Mill may be 
perfectly obvious to the intelligence (to use a quaint expression) of 
your ordinary Tariff Reformer. I, therefore, propose to examine 
anew for myself those apparently troublesome paragraphs, which I 
wrote so long ago, and which I have set in front of this paper. 
They occur in Chapter V. of Book ILI., entitled, “Of the different 
Employments of Capitals.” 

But I intend to begin at the beginning of the chapter, for I 
judge that. properly to understand the meaning of a part, it is 
desirable to know at least something of the whole of which it is a 
part. To be perfectly frank, I think you sometimes forget that. 
In your rapid age, your reading is too rapid; you have eyes only 
for selected passages ; sometimes, indeed, only for head-lines ; and 
you are inclined to attach as much importance to the index to a 
book as to the book itself. I have sometimes amused myself by 
wondering how many of those who condemn my book, and even 
of those who applaud it, have actually taken the trouble to read it. 
In my time books were fewer, and therefore they had a better 
chance of being thoroughly read and understood. It has been said of 
one of your great reviewers, I think Macaulay or Carlyle, that he 
became aware of the contents of a book by cutting the leaves and 
smelling the paper-knife. And, doubtless, something can be said 
for that method, if you have really no time to read the book ; or if 
you thing it unworthy of being read. But it is not enough for 
perfect understanding; it does not enable you to judge of the 
mutual consistency of all the parts of a somewhat long disquisition. 
I therefore respectfully solicit, on this occasion, a more patient and 
detailed consideration than, I fear, you are in the habit of be- 
stowing. After asserting that “all capitals are destined for the 
maintenance of productive labour,” I continued :— 

“ A capital may be empjoyed in four different ways ; either, 
first, in procuring the rude produce annually required for the 
use and consumption of the society ; or second/y, in manufac- 
turing and preparing that rude produce for immediate use and 
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consumption; or ¢hird/y, in transporting either the rude or 

manufactured produce from the places where they abound to 

those where they are wanted ; or, /ast/y, in dividing particular 
portions of either into such small parcels as suit the occasional 
demands of those who want them.” 

The first, agriculture and extractive industries; the second, 
manufacturing industries; the third and fourth, distributive 
industries. 

I stated that “the persons whose capitals are employed in any 
of those four ways are themselves productive labourers.” _ For, 
though, in strictness of speech, distribution of goods (3 and 4) is 
not production of goods, yet, as I explained at length, it greatly 
facilitates production. As Mill puts it:— 

“There would be a great waste of time and trouble, and 
an inconvenience, often amounting to impracticability, if con- 
sumers could only obtain the articles they want by treating 
with the producers.” 

As a class of distributors makes this loss unnecessary, and 
enables the producers to “‘continue their business” unhampered, 
and therefore more efficiently, the product is greater than it would 
otherwise be ; and therefore we are justified in including the labour 
of distribution under the category of productive. 

As without the function of distribution, production would be 
less ; as the aid distribution gives, furthers the production of more 
things to be distributed; the share distribution claims, or may 
claim, is measured by the extent to which distribution contributes 
to the increase of the product. That share is interest and profit 
on the capital employed, and wages of the labour employed in 
distribution. 

These, then, are the ways in which a capital may be employed: 
Ist, in procuring raw material; 2nd, in manufacturing raw material 
into finished articles, and 3rd, in distribution. Our present con- 
cern is with the last, and it I distinguished into merchants and 
retailers. The latter has no sub-divisions, but the former I dis- 
tinguished into :— 

(a) Merchants engaged in home distribution ; 

(4) Merchants engaged in home-foreign distribution. This 
I called “ The foreign trade of consumption.” 

(c) Merchants engaged in distributing goods between foreign 
countries. This I called “ The carrying trade.” 

I find it desirable to emphasise that, as I understand it, and 
meant it to be understood, “a capital engaged in the foreign trade 
of consumption,” was not a producer’s capital, but a wholesale 
merchant’s capital, a distributor’s capital ;.a capital employed, not 
in producing goods, but in exchanging goods. I wrote:— 
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“ All wholesale trade, all buying in order to sell again by 
wholesale, may be reduced to three different sorts. The home 
trade, the foreign trade of consumption, and the carrying 
trade.” 

It is, therefore, abundantly clear that by the words, “a capital 
employed in the foreign trade of consumption,” I meant a capital 
employed, not in producing goods either for home or for foreign 
markets, but a capital employed in exchanging home goods for 
foreign goods; a merchant's capital. 

And now I wish to carefully consider what view I expressed 
in my book regarding the /oca/e of these various capitals engaged in 
the work of production and distribution; for, I think it may be 
granted to me, that a capital, whether “ productive” or “ distribu- 
tive,” will give “encouragement and support” to the industry of a 
country, to the extent that it is in that country, rather than in an- 
other country. And I wrote :— 

1st: “The capital employed in the agriculture of any 
society must always reside within that society. Its employ- 
ment is confined almost to a precise spot, to the farm.” 

The same remark I may. now be permitted to make regarding all 
extractive industries. 

2nd: “The capital of the manufacturer must, no doubt, 
reside where the manufacture is carried on.” 

3rd: “The capital employed in the retail trade of any 
society must always reside within that society. Its employ- 
ment is confined almost to a precise spot, to the shop of the 
retailer.” 

But, respecting the capital of a wholesale merchant, which 
has, as we have seen, three sub-divisions (“home distribution ” ; 
“foreign trade of consumption ;” and “carrying trade”), I said :— 

4th: “The capital of a wholesale merchant, on the con- 
trary, seems to have no fixed or necessary residence anywhere, 
but may wander about from place to place according as it can 
either buy cheap or sell dear.” 

Of the home wholesale merchant’s capital I wrote as follows :— 

“The capital which sends Scotch manufactures to Lon- 
don, and brings back English corn and manufactures to Edin- 
burgh, necessarily replaces, by every such operation, two 
British capitals, which had both been employed in the agri- 
culture and manufactures of Great Britain.” 

What is the ZocaZe of this capital? If the merchant be Scotch 
his capital in the first instance is in Scotland; but while his goods 
are in England his capital is in England ; and any labour in selling 
the Scotch manufactures in England, and “ collecting” the English 
goods for Scotland, i$ in England also. The capital (and labour of 
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distribution) are successively in Scotland and in England. But as 
both of these are “home” the home merchant's capital gives 
“encouragement ” exclusively to home industry. 

Of “ the carrying trade ” I wrote that it is— 

“ Emploved in transacting the commerce of foreign coun- 
tries, or in carrying the surplus produce of one to another. 
That part of the capital of any country which is employed in 
the carrying trade, is altogether withdrawn from supporting the 
productive labour of that particular country to support that of 
some foreign countries.” 

Now a word of caution is necessary here, for there is a pos- 
sible ambiguity in the phrase, “carrying trade.’ Owing to the 
enormous development of your “shipping” trade, you may use the 
phrase in a sense other than the sense in which | used it- In your 
building of ships, and in your manning of ships, to carry goods 
between foreign nations, immense British capital and labour are 
employed. But in the foregoing I had in view only the capital 
employed in buying and selling between foreign nations, not the 
capital embodied in the means of transit. Yet I provided for the 
latter, which has since assumed such vast proportions with you, vy 
the following :— 

“When, indeed, the carrying trade of any particular 
country is carried on with the ships and sailors of that country, 
that part of the capital employed in it which pays the freight, 
is distributed among, and puts into motion, a certain number 
of the productive labourers of that country.” 

But I point out that :— 

“It does not, however, seem essential to the nature of 
the trade that it should be so. A Dutch merchant may, for 
example, employ his capital in transacting the commerce of 
Poland and Portugal, by carrying part of the surplus produce 
of the one to the other, not in Dutch, but in British bottoms.” 
The word “ carrying,” you see, is ambiguous, but I used it only 

for the function of the merchant exchanging the surpluses of 
foreign countries, in the same sense in which the Scotch merchant 
exchanged goods between Scotland and England. 

“In the carrying trade, the capital of the merchant is, as 
it were, divided between two foreign countries, and no part of 
it is ever necessarily brought home, or placed under his own 
immediate view and command. The capital which an Amster- 
dam merhant employs in carrying corn from Konnigsberg to 
Lisbon, and fruit and wine from Lisbon to Konnigsberg, must 
generally be one half of it at Konnigsberg and the other half 
at Lisbon. No part of it need ever come to Amsterdam.”— 
Book IV., Chap. IT. 
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If a British capital is employed “in transacting the commerce 
of foreign countries,” using foreign ships, employing foreign 
sailors, and “replacing” the capitals of foreign producers, it cer- 
tainly is being used to “support,” in the sense in which “ distribu- 
tion ” supports, the productive labour of foreign countries; and as 
certainly it is not being used to “support” home industry. It is, 
to use your own phrase, “capital invested abroad.” 

2nd: “The foreign trade of consumption.” 

As I have shown that in the home wholesale trade the merchant's 
capital was successively in Scotland avd in England, therefore, 
only half, or for half the time, in each; and, as I have also shown, 
that in “the carrying trade” the merchant's capital was abroad, and 
not at all at home; it is evident that in “the foreign trade of 
consumption,” the merchant’s capital was half at home and half 
abroad, or, which amounts to the same thing, was half the time at 
home, and half the time abroad. And that such was my view is 
evident from several things in my book. Thus, when asserting 
that “every individual endeavours to employ his capital as near 
home as he can,” I said :— 

“Thus, upon equal or nearly equal profits, every whole- 
sale merchant prefers the home trade to the foreign trade of 
consumption, and the foreign trade of consumption to the 
carrying trade. In the home trade his capital is never so long 
out of his sight as it frequently is in the foreign trade of 
consumption.”—Book IV., Chap. II- 

Let it be understood then, that the “foreign trade of con- 
sumption,” as it existed in my day, was that of the merchant who 
at home “collected goods for foreign markets,” and sold them 
abroad ; and abroad, collected goods for the home market, and sold 
them at home; and that, therefore, the capital of that merchant 
was necessarily employed abroad, as well as at home, and, because 
employed in distributing goods abroad as well as at home, gave in 
part to industry abroad, and in part to industry at home, the “en- 
couragement” which the function of “distribution” gives to in- 
dustry. If the merchant’s capital, “which sends Scotch manufac- 
tures to London, and brings back English corn and manufactures to 
Edinburgh,” performs the work of distribution for England as well 
as for Scotland, the merchant's capital in “the foreign trade of 
consumption” performs the work of distribution for foreign as well 
as for home producers; it is a British capital partly employed in 
foreign distribution ; it comes strictly under your own category of 
a “capital invested abroad.” Inferentially, I made that quite clear 
in the following :— 

“When the capital stock of any country is increased to 
such a degree, that it cannot be all employed in supplying the 
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consumption, and supporting the productive labour of that par- 
ticular country, the surplus part of it naturally disgorges itself 
into the carrying trade, and is employed in performing the 
same offices to other countries.” 

This being true of the carrying trade, was also true to the 
extent I indicate above, of “the foreign trade of consumption,” and, 
therefore, I wrote :— 

“A capital employed in the home trade, necessarily puts 
into motion a greater quantity of domestic industry, and gives 
revenue and employment to a greater number of the inhabit- 
ants of the country, than an equal capital employed in the 
foreign trade of consumption; and one employed in the 
foreign trade of consumption has the same advantage over an 
equal capital employed in the carrying trade.”—Book IV., 
Chap. II. 

In the first case (home distribution) a capital was all employed 
at home; in the second (foreign trade of consumption) a capital 
was only partly employed at home; in the third (the carrying 
trade) a capital was not at all employed at home; and therefore 
the amount of home employment given by each differed accordingly. 
This celebrated theory of the “Two Capitals” seems thus to re- 
solve itself into the very plain and harmless proposition, that a 
capital partly invested abroad will give less encouragement to home 
industry, than an equal capital all invested at home. Surely I may 
be permitted to say of it, as Mill said of Hume’s celebrated doctrine 
on miracles, “that such a maxim as this should either be accounted 
a dangerous heresy, or mistaken for a great and recondite truth, 
speaks ill for the state of philosophical speculation on such 
subjects.” 

I have been accused of inconsistency ; but between the asser- 
tion that a British capital is employed in distributing goods between 
this country and abroad, and the further assertion that it should be 
left perfectly free in that operation, I find it difficult to recognise 
any inconsistency at all. And that it should be left free is, of 
| course, the main thesis of my book, If the capital is left free to 
a | buy where it pleases, and to sell where it pleases, it will—(a) buy 
| abroad what it can sell at home; and (6) buy at home what it can 
sell abroad. That (a) is possible, proves that the foreigner has 
some advantage over us in production of the thing we buy; and 
that (4) is possible, proves that we have some advantage over him 
in production of the thing we sell. And therein, as I have de- 
veloped at great length in my book, lies the reason and the value 
of the exchange. I say in one of several passages :— 

“If a foreign country can supply us with a commodity 
cheaper than we ourselves can make it, better buy it of them 
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with some part of the produce of our own industry, employed 
in a way in which we have some advantage. The general in- 
dustry of the country, being always in proportion to the capital 
which employs it, will not thereby be diminished. . but only 
left to find out the way in which it can be employed with the 
greatest advantage.”—Book IV., Chapter II. 


In my view, to operate this exchange was precisely the func- 
tion of the capital employed in “the foreign trade of consumption,” 
and I did not anticipate that when I pictured a British capital do- 
ing the whole of the work of this exchange, | should be held to 
deny the advantage of the exchange. 


But by bringing an abundance of goodwill to bear on your 
tariff reformer’s difficulty, it occurs to me that he may possibly 
hazard the following. “You say that a capital engaged in home- 
foreign distribution, gives less ‘encouragement’ to home industry, 
than an equal capital engaged solely in home distribution. Cease, 
then, exchanging goods with the foreigner, and the whole of the 
first-named distributing capital will be forced to come home, and be 
used to ‘encourage’ home industry.” 


Now I venture to think that such would not be the result. For 
the capital engaged in home distribution is, under the circumstances, 
sufficient for the purpose. The amount of capital required for the 
distributive function depends on the amount of the product to be 
distributed- To transfer capital and labour from producing the 
things we sell abroad, to producing the things we buy from abroad 
—which is the suggestion made—would not increase the product 
in the home market, and therefore would not give scope for a 
larger distributing capital. The part of the capital engaged in 
“the foreign trade of consumption,” which gives no “ encourage- 
ment” to home industry, is not a capital abstracted from home 
employment, and could not be added to home employment. It is, 
like the capital you invest abroad, a surplus capital, which may be 
so invested without reducing the capital that is, or can be, profit- 
ably employed at home. To quote a passage I have already 
quoted :— 


“When the capital stock of any country is increased to 
such a degree that it cannot be all employed in supplying the 
consumption and supporting the productive labour of that 
particular country, the surplus part of it naturally disgorges it- 
self into the carrying trade, and is employed in performing the 
same offices to other countries.” 


What I wrote on this subject regarding Holland is exactly 
true of your situation to-day :— 
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“The mercantile capital of Holland is so great that it is, 
as it were, continually overflowing, sometimes into the funds 
of foreign countries, sometimes into the most round-about 

f foreign trades of consumption, and sometimes into the carry- 
ing trade. All near employments being completely filled up, 
all the capital which can be placed in them with any tolerable 
profit being already placed in them, the capital of Holland 
necessarily flows towards the most distant employments.”— 
Book IV., Chapter VII. 

I gave, at considerable length, reasons for thinking that there 
is no danger that home industry will be denuded by the cause 
assigned, of any capital that can be profitably employed at home, 
and I concluded :— 

“Home is, in this manner, the centre, if I may say so, 
round which the capitals of all the inhabitants of every country 
are continually circulating, and towards which they are always 
tendering.” 

Any attempt, by refusing to exchange goods with foreign 
nations, to force into home employment the capital engaged in 
operating that exchange, would defeat itself. For the exchange 
takes place because it is profitable. To stop it would, therefore, 
mean a reduction in the rate of profit at home; it would reduce 
the average productivity of capital and labour. But the distribu- 
tion of capital depends on the return to capital. Therefore, the 
reduction of the return to capital at home, as compared with the 
return to capital in foreign investment, would stimulate foreign 
investment ; and any inflow of capital on the one hand would be 
counterbalanced by a corresponding, and more than corresponding, 
outflow on the other. 

“Tf in any of those distant employments, which in ordinary 
cases are less advantageous to that country, the profit should 
happen to rise somewhat higher than what is sufficient to 
balance the natural preference which is given to nearer em- 
ployments, this superiority of profit will draw stock from those 

if nearer employments, till the profit of all return to their proper 

. | level.”—Book IV., Chapter VII. 

Further, to reduce the rate of profit, or, in other words, to 

reduce the productivity of capital and labour, would be to reduce 

the source from which the growth of capital proceeds. As I wrote: 
“ The industry of the society can augment only in propor- 

tion as its capital augments, and its capital only in proportion 

to what can gradually be saved out of revenue. But the 
immediate effect of every such regulation is to diminish its 
revenue, and what diminishes its revenue is certainly not very 
likely to augment its capital faster than it would have aug- 
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mented of its own accord, had both their capital and industry 

been left to find out their natural employments:”—Book IV., 

Chap. II. 

And on the general question of “Capital invested abroad,” of 
which “the foreign trade of consumption” was, in my day, a par- 
ticular form, I gladly avail myself of the following excellent reflec- 
tions of my “eminent disciple,” who, in his chapter, “Of the Ten- 
dency of Profits to a Minimum,” has carefully discussed the question. 

“It is to the emigration of English capital that we have 
chiefly to look for keeping up a supply of cheap food and 
cheap materials of clothing, proportional to the increase of our 
population ; thus enabling an increasing capital to find employ- 
ment in the country, without reduction of profit, in producing 
manufactured articles, with which to pay for this supply of raw 
produce. Thus, the exportation of capital is an agent of great 
efficacy in extending the field of employment for that which 
remains ; and it may be said truly, that, up to a certain point, 
the more capital we send away, the more we shall possess and 
be able to retain at home.” 

It is, therefore, by-a complete misinterpretation of my view 
that I have been pressed into the service of your Tariff Reform 
cause. My critics have failed to observe the double function per- 
formed in my time by the capital operating exchange of goods be- 
tween ourselves and foreign countries ; and have, therefore, totally 
misunderstood the inferences I draw from that double function. 
From the facts as I knew them, and stated them, the inferences 
were correct, and in no way inconsistent with my central doctrine. 

But an amusing light is cast upon the matter when it is recog- 
nised, that just in the feature upon which I have been insisting as 
the explanation, and justification, of my “half the encouragement ” 
doctrine, the foreign trade of consumption in my day differed 
largely, if I mistake not, from that of your day. 

For that, trade as I knew it, and stated it in my book, and 
have re-stated it in the foregoing exposition, was on both sides 
conducted largely by British capital. That capital not only “col- 
lected ” goods here and sold them abroad ; it also collected goods 
abroad and sold them here ; it performed a double function. There- 
fore, it was that I said it gave not more than half the “encourage- 
ment” to home industry that an equal capital employed in home 
distribution gave ; therefore, also, that I said it gave an equal “en- 
couragement” to foreign industry; therefore, further, that I now 
say, half of it came under the category so well known to you of 
“Capital invested abroad.” 

But, if I have observed closely enough, the method is now 
different. The exchange of goods between you and most foreign 
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nations is, with little exception, accomplished as much by the foreign 
merchant’s capital as by your own. If your merchant's capital 
“collects” goods here, and sells them abroad; the foreign mer- 
chant’s capital “collects” goods abroad and sells them here. If 
your merchant’s capital “replaces” the capital of home manufac- 
turers; the foreign merchant’s capital “replaces” the capital of 
foreign manufacturers; if your merchant’s capital, employed in 
purchasing foreign goods for home consumption, “replaces” a 
foreign manufacturer’s capital; a foreign merchant’s capital, em- 
ployed in purchasing goods from you for consumption abroad, “ re- 
places” your manufacturer’s capital. If your merchant “gives 
credit,” or has for a time his capital “invested” abroad ; the foreign 
merchant “gives credit,” or for a time has his capital “invested” 
here. In your “foreign trade of consumption” your merchant's 
capital, with few exceptions, perform only half the function that in 
my day ours performed. Yours distributes only your own goods ; 
therefore, your capital engaged in “the foreign trade of consump- 
tion” does not give less encouragement to home industry than an 
equal capital engaged in home trade ; if not capital engaged abroad 
(or if it is, en revanche, a corresponding foreign capital is engaged 
here), and cannot, therefore, be capital withdrawn from home 
employment. 

I seem to see, therefore, in this difference between the charac- 
ter of the foreign trade of my day as I described it, and of that of 
your day, a probable explanation of your misunderstanding of 
those oft-quoted paragraphs. With scarcely pardonable negligence 
you have brought my reflections on the trade as I knew it, and 
described it, to bear upon the trade as you now know it; to the 
confusion of yourselves, and to an unfair reproach of me. Neither 
the confusion, nor the reproach, would have had place, if my chap- 
ter had been read with more attention, and especially read as a 
whole. 








PARENT AND SCHOOLMASTER IN 
EDUCATION. 


A PLEA FOR PARTNERSHIP. 


NO arena is so thronged with prophets as that in which the edu- 
cationist fulfils his calling. Such is the crowd of seers, such the 
invading multitude of ideals, that the slumber of the commonplace 
cannot, unchallenged, wind around our schools its stealthy spell 
and sullen strength. The watchman’s call keeps the city in eager 
wakefulness, for royal guests may be at the gates. This open- 
eyed expectancy gives a grandeur to the lineaments of the age. 
Everywhere, the prophet is bidden welcome, as he hurries from his 
hill of vision to announce-the dayspring. It is encouraging to 
observe the generous hospitality of the great newspapers. Matters 
touching child-culture have ceased to be the Cinderella of the 
Press. No longer does the schoolmaster, like some hermit, work 
in secret. Educational experts regularly address the large 
audiences to which the Morning Post, the Manchester Guardian, 
and the Yorkshire Post appeal; and the time seems at hand, when 
all dailies of repute will give an ampler chronicling of the activities 
and ambitions which are enriching the high principality of youth. 
In this, the Press is ministering to the hunger of the people. 

Some shouts of protest, it is true, are raised against the swell- 
ing ranks of idealists and propagandists within the domain of edu- 
cation. The sword of satire is out of its sheath. Prophets, it is 
murmured, are spoiling such prosperity as springs from patience and 
from peace. Too many experiments are being made in the labora- 
tory of youth ; the floor is bestrewn with abandoned schemes. Even 
at the North of England Conference of Educationists, recently 
held in Leeds, under the presidency of Sir Nathan Bodington, a 
plea was made for quiet in the land. Much may be quoted in 
support of this entreaty. Elementary schools seem especially to 
suffer the sting of the prophet’s sleepless voice. One of the 
speakers suggested to the Conference, that it would be well to 
spend five years of calm persistence in the present methods, and 
then to test the vintage. Let the visionary be unheard within the 
interval. To him who deeply ponders, however, there is a signific- 
ance in the multitude of uplifted voices and the restlessness of 
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them. Through the clamour, he interprets an intensity of interest 
in all pertaining to childhood’s weal. Nor is the diversity of 
opinion among educationists at all astonishing. Psychology is 
not, as yet, an ancient science. It cannot so far claim to have 
lighted all the mystic avenues of thought. But, under its guidance, 
the familiar landmarks are being passed, and methods, which wear 
the grey sanctity of tradition, are capitulating to such as are appro- 
priate to the fuller knowledge of mental operations. Educational 
unrest and uncertainty accompany and herald the progress of 
psychological research. New and wondrous shores are sighted, 
and the old plains have to be abandoned. The new method in the 
teaching of modern languages is illustrative of such advance. 
And further, the nation’s anxiety to adjust its schools to the 
commercial ambitions of the age brings in its train a sharp im- 
patience of every scheme which forgets the market place. More 
of trade technique is to be taught. The hope prevails that no 
sordid considerations may spoil the splendour of the search for 
scholarship, as a prize most beauteous in itself, and, apart from 
gain, worth every citizen’s possessing. A man, and not a mer- 
chant, nor a mere mechanic, must be the final achievement. There 
is sufficient to show that the present unrest is neither illogical nor 
injurious. From the battle of opinion, and the overthrow of king 
doms, the perfected grandeur of a new order will ultimately emerge. 
As yet, however, education is a great experiment. Nevertheless, 
no patriot can review, without a flush of pride, the swift and con- 
quering march during the last forty years. Prior to 1870, Eng- 
land, on the confession of a modern historian, was, in matters edu- 
cational, behind every country in the world. More than two-thirds 
of the children were without instruction; gross darkness covered 
the people. Since then, truly, a great light hath shined; and our 


elementary schools, in equipment and efficiency, rival the best of. 


our European neighbours. State and municipal enterprise have 
performed wonders, and the circumference of their authority is 
swiftly widening. Secondary education may soon come completely 
within the circle. 

It is success that, at times, kindles the warning words of the 
seer. The victorious vigour with which the State is asserting her- 
self has alarmed a host of prophets into battle-array of speech. 
The ruthless foe of individualism is climbing the ramparts ; bureau- 
cracy, with its shattering sceptre of steel, menaces the fair struc- 
tures which the passion of single hearts has reared; the school- 
master, torn from his sovereignty, is to be cast into secretarial 
slavery ; in short, the shadow of the czar is over the schools. This 
picture of bureaucratic invasion is highly coloured; but, allowing 
for the heated imagery of impassioned utterance, there does exist 
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a dread of the dangers which lurk in the lairs of officialdom. The 
retiring Chairman of the Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters in Secondary Schools has interpreted the dislike of State 
unification. “The bureaucratisation of education will involve an 
enormous increase in the number of forms, and registers, and 
schedules. I believe that the opinion is pretty general in the 
country that the functions of the Headmaster run some risk of 
being lost in those of the book-keeper The trouble is un- 
doubtedly a real one, particularly where there is loca) as well as 
State control Just at present, the country is by way of being 
statistics mad. We are ridden to death by statistics, our existence 
is a plague of ruled lines and figures. If it is true that the per- 
fection of a business organisation should be measured by its sim- 
plicity, then the organisation of education under a dual control 
leaves something to be desired.” Our modern Arnolds are no 
longer destined to spend their days in writing upon the manuscript 
of life the signature of a splendid personality, but in choking muni- 
cipal archives with dull scrolls of figures. Within his peculiar 
empire the educationist sits in bondage. He is doubly fettered, 
for, under a bureaucratic regime, his freedom of initiative and 
method is reduced. It will be no small calamity for our schools if 
individualism be suppressed within them ; for officials are so often 
blind to special and local conditions. A recent decision abides in 
the sorrowful remembrance of the present writer. Wisdom, like 
history, is affected by geography. Within the walls of the Council 
Chamber, the resolution seemed to be the prompting of prudence, 
but the work of a suburban school was seriously impeded and 
embittered. 

There is, of course, a beneficent bureaucracy, which delighteth 
not in the crushing but in the wise nourishing of all that ministers 
to the highest interests of a school-community. May increase of 
prosperity be given to such administration! Escape from the 
perils both of the old independence, and of the new system of 
State control, would seem to be afforded in the following of Prof. 
Sadler’s plan. “ Bureaucratic collectivism,” he says, “seems to me 
to be as false an ideal as, at the opposite extreme, is chaotic and 
plunging individualism. We need a synthesis between the indivi- 
dual energy of the pupil, the responsibility of the parent, the re- 
sponsibility of the employer, and the watchful supervision, the 
financial aid, and the uplifting public purpose of the Local 
Authority and of the State.” The place and power of the parent 
demands, at present, peculiar emphasis. No prophet can err who 
appeals to parenthood to assert its prerogative, lest the crown be 
stolen from its brows for ever. The parents can best determine 
the boundaries of bureaucratic despotism. The czar must be met 
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by the citizen. This threatening tyranny of rigid routine will not 
triumph where parent and pedagogue enter into freemasonry. In 
such an intercourse, the ambitions and ideals which haunt the 
home may, without the aid of an intermediary, be revealed to the 
schoolmaster, and the whole landscape of education kept broad and 
beauteous. One of the disappearing factors in modern education 
is the recognition of parental responsibility, and this, paradoxical 
as it may appear, despite the rapid growth in the number of secon- 
dary day schools in which there is no accommodation for boarders. 
The sinister Mr. Squeers sternly denied those home-goings “ which 
unsettle boys’ minds so”; and it would almost seem that constant 
traffic between home and school does tend to dull the edge of that 
feeling of esprit de corps which is a school’s first instrument of 
culture. The true explanation is that the State’s elaborate care 
of education is accidentally securing the dethronement of the 
parent. Children are being placed upon the broad bosom of the 
nation and left there. The spacious sanctuary of the State is open. 
Men are flocking into it, and, clinging to the massive pillars, 
refuse, in the manner of medizval fugitives, to acknowledge their 
debts. Lord Barnard, in a recent address, voiced his fears that 
one of the dangers which was attached to the rapidly spreading 
stream of organised education throughout the country, was that 
the parents would come to lose some sense of the responsibility 
which God intended them to have for the upbringing and educa- 
tion of their children. “Schools must supplement, not supplant,” 
was the burden of his speech. The pedagogue can never fully 
stand in loco parentis, as legal documents have it. It is not im- 
probable that the problem is interlaced with the decaying fibres of 
home, as it existed in its old English significance and strength. 

A scheme by which the partnership of parent and of master is 
splendidly achieved has been, for some time, in operation in one 
of the secondary day schools within the jurisdiction of the Educa- 
tion Committee of Birmingham. This city enjoys high reputation 
as an educational centre. Upon its mighty brows reposes the 
lustrous crown of the woven names of Dr. Dale, and George Dixon, 
and George Dawson. Such a triumvirate merits more than a muni- 
cipal memory. The three of them transfigured education. With 
pleasing appropriateness, the experiment to which reference is 
made is associated with a school that perpetuates the name of one 
of them. Mr. A. H. Angus, B.Sc., the present Headmaster of the 
George Dixon Secondary School, is a pattern of educational en- 
thusiasm, and, under the charm and spell of his personality and 
ideals, the traditions of the school are continually being enriched. 
After the Moseley Commissioners had completed their tour in the 
United States, an American Embassy touched our shores and 
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began a pilgrimage to the best of British schools. Judging by the 
special measure of praise bestowed in the printed record of their 
observations and impressions, the party seem to have been greatly 
impressed with the George Dixon School, and the kindling states- 
manship of its Headmaster. Mr. Alfred Moseley himself has re- 
cently written in terms of warm congratulation. A scheme 
fashioned and carried to successful issue in a school of this stand- 
ing, deserves the most careful consideration. Mr. Angus has 
chosen for his scheme the title of “ Parents’ Night.” Such a desig- 
nation only gives the scantiest suggestion of the far-stretching 
significance of the plan it labels. Emphasis must first be given to 
the fact that “ Parents’ Night” is not a social function, such as 
speech-day, when the school assumes an annual splendour ; nor is 
it in any way meant to be the addition to the calendar of a festival 
for the awakening of minstrelsy, and the concealing of the day’s 
dusty routine. Parents are invited to come, not to a concert-hall, 
but to a busy and sacred workshop. On the day of their visitation 
the whole educational machinery is in activity; its parts may be 
examined and criticised in detail. Parents and masters, acknow- 
ledging the kinship of ambition for the attainment of the best for 
the boys, earnestly consult together. Hearth and class-room are 
co-operated, in times when the sad confession of their frequent 
hostility and divorce has still to be made. 

It will be well to set forth the details of the scheme, and to 
offer such exposition as may seem needful. “ Parents’ Night” may 
be held more than once a year; it may, with great profit, become a 
terminal fixture. The best results would seem to be secured by 
arranging the date to fall in the first term of one year, the second 
of the following year, and so on, in order that the parents and 
guardians may behold the full panorama of the school session. 
One obvious advantage in the choice of the first term of the year 
is that the parents of new boys are brought into swift and intimate 
relationship with the headmaster and his assistants. In announcing 
the event, it has been the custom at the George Dixon School to 
send a letter as warmly phrased and as personal as the circum- 
stances of sending so large a number would allow. The following 
is a copy of the summons issued in December last, under the signa- 
ture of Mr. Angus :— 

“T have much pleasure in extending to you a very cordial 
invitation to our third ‘ Parents’ Night,’ which we intend to 
hold on Wednesday evening, December 15th, as per enclosed 
formal invitation. 


“ As I have indicated in previous letters on this matter, I 
think it necessary in the interests of every boy in the School, 
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that his parents should have opportunities, from time to time, 
of seeing the actual work of the School as a whole, and of 
coming into closer touch with the men to whom the educating 
and training of the boy for complete citizenship is entrusted. 
The experience of every member of the staff shows emphatic- 
ally that the benefit resulting from ‘ Parents’ Nights,’ has been 
much greater than we ever expected. Undoubtedly, as a 
direct result of these meetings, the School is enabled to do 
better in every way for every boy in it. It is, therefore, with 
great confidence and earnestness that I ask you to accept the 
invitation, if you possibly can. 

“During the Assembly, matters of much importance to the 
School will be submitted, and I invite discussion and questions 
on subjects of general interest to the School; but I must ask 
that notice of any such points to be raised be sent to me in 
writing on or before Monday, December 13th. 

“TI would remind you that the meeting is a confidential 
one, and that only parents or guardians of our boys are 
invited.” 

The Headmaster himself receives the guests, if, indeed, the 
name be strictly applicable on such an occasion. For a brief 
interval, they assemble in the large central hall; but soon a dis- 
persion begins. Hungry to survey the whole extent and equip- 
ment of the school-kingdom, eager bands, proud of the privilege, 
invade the class-rooms, the laboratories, the workshops, the art- 
room, and the gymnasium. Boys are to be seen at their ordinary 
work in the various branches of handicraft; in the laboratories 
they are busy conducting their own experiments. It cannot be 
sufficiently insisted that the daily routine of the school is under 
examination. It is not to an exhibition of chosen products that 
the visitors come with such anxious interest; nor do they expect 
to find everything swept and garnished for their appearing. The 
work of the dull boy is not to be concealed. After all, is not this 
the day of his opportunity? Unhorsed in the tournament of the 
class-room, he may prove to be the conquering genius of the 
workshop. Completest candour can alone save from corruption 
the wholesome, invigorating influences of this co-partnery. 
Parents crave to know what our schools are doing for the common- 
place pupils; those upon whose temples genius has placed its gar- 
land may well take care of themselves. At the George Dixon 
School, the whole of the exercise books in use are displayed for 
perusal. A parent may compare his son’s work with that done by 
other boys in the form, and, in this way, silently acquaint himself 
with the standard which determines the bestowal of marks. Many 
grievances arise from an imperfect and a prejudiced understanding 
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of the conditions and the rivals a boy has to face in his battle for 
scholastic supremacy. Indignation at the miserly meed of marks 
granted for efforts which, to the parent’s enchanted vision, seem 
so excellent, spreads like swift mutiny within the home. Under 
the system now being expounded, such discontent cannot raise its 
voice without being sent into immediate exile. 

It has already been stated in anticipation that “ Parents’ 
Night” is the agency by which parents are brought into direct 
contact with a// the masters of the school. in the securing of 
this association lie the distinguishing features of the scheme, and 
its most fruitful zone of influence. The very attempt has about 
it the spice of high audacity, but the present writer is convinced 
of the educational wisdom of such daring. Form-masters are, as 
a rule, regarded from the watch-towers of home by the coloured 
telescope of the boy. Unjust verdicts have been uttered against 
men of rare excellence on the biassed evidence of some pupil who, 
in his murmuring, seeks to shelter his own inherent indolence. 
Boys are skilled in all the strategy by which the battalions 
of home are brought into battle-array against the masters. A 
boy’s report is narrow in the nature and necessity of the case; for 
it is the report of a doy. Teachers have to wait for their largess 
of appreciation until later days, when misunderstanding has passed 
into the music of memory. It is part of the regular commerce of 
childhood to mutter complaints against those who preside over its 
discipline and culture. The story of a certain house-master is 
chronicled. His name was mentioned with passionate protest in a 
parental letter to the school. Soon afterwards, parent and master 
met at a festive function. Misunderstanding dissolved like spring- 
time snow, and the anger, which ignorance had sharpened, passed 
through contrition into an enduring esteem. It is an argument from 
life for the more intimate union of school and home. All the form- 
masters at the George Dixon School await interview on the occa- 
sion of “ Parents’ Night.” In their respective rooms, they meet 
the parents and the guardians of the boys and discuss with them, 
in all frankness, such points as may be raised. These moments 
provide the masters with opportunities of expressing themselves 
more fully and intimately than the conventionalities of the terminal 
reports allow. They speak with unfettered lips. From this can- 
did converse with the parents, the educationist enriches himself 
in manifold ways for the fulfilling of his ministry. There accrues 
to him a knowledge of home-environment, and of the other in- 
fluences which are being woven into the warp and woof of charac- 
ter. He can never know too much concerning his pupils, if, that is, 
he aspires to be an educationist in the deep and solemn sense of 
one to whom is entrusted the mystic architecture of a human mind. 
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Moreover, he has harnessed to his chariot the forces of home. 
With quiet insistence the parent is asked to hold a vigil, sternly 
wise, over that portion of the evening requisite for the careful pre- 
paration of home-tasks. Slovenly work is denounced, and the sup- 
port of home secured in the campaign of condemnation. But, .to 
continue in this strain is merely to enumerate the numerous ways 
whereby the partnership gladdens and strengthens the school- 
master. It ought to be remarked, though in no mercenary sense, 
that the social status of the assistant-staff tends to exaltation by 
being brought into close contact with the parents of the boys. 
Assistant masters everywhere will give joyous welcome to any 
lustre of public recognition that may invade the twilight in which 
they follow their vocation. The pathos of their position is its 
obscurity. 

“Parents’ Night” is brought to a close by a kind of private 
parliament in which the representatives of home sit in deliberation 
with the guides and counsellors of culture. Strict secrecy sur- 
rounds the senate. Before it assembles, a signal is given, and every 
boy leaves the building. Even the Press is demied an eavesdropper 
within the precincts of the school; nor is any member of the 
Education Committee granted entrance, save in the capacity of 
parent or of guardian. Direct and personal interest is the solitary 
passport. Lest, however, the very privacy of the conference savour 
of conspiracy, let it be explained that the origin and justification of 
this ruthless censorship reside in the desire to secure the com- 
pletest freedom of speech. No war is declared against the repre- 
sentatives of Local Authorities as such. Many of them might come 
as the most sympathetic of spectators, and witness, with acclaim, 
the attempt to translate into the currency of common life, ideals 
which, before, had seemed resplendently impossible. But the 
presence of officials, though they wore no insignia, and spoke 
without the accent of their rank, would introduce an injurious 
restraint. Parents, it may be allowed, would neither feel nor 
acknowledge the shackles. They rule in the right of revenue. It 
is different with the masters. They are in the position of servants, 
and this consciousness might well colour their whole conversation. 
The fundamental principle of “ Parents’ Night” is endangered, if 
candour be chilled. Nothing must impede the frank interchange 
of ideas. Certain limitations are, of course, imposed upon the dis- 
cussion. They are such as the economy of time and the propriety 
of debate alike demand. Matters unconnected with the work and 
purpose of the school are mercilessly expunged from the agenda ; 
but the act of deletion is seldom necessary. Too many subjects 
arise within the exact province itself to allow of anything ex- 
traneous. Parents eagerly avail themselves of the opportunities 
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of conference. Just as they do not suffer their interviews with the 
form-masters to degenerate into the bartering of gossip, so they 
preserve inviolate the privileges of this private parliament. The 
Headmaster desires notice of those points it is intended to raise to 
be sent to him in writing, a day or two previously. This warning 
and interval are requisite for the securing of statistics, or of such 
other detailed information the questioner may desire. Oral en- 
quiries arising out of these answers, or out of the wish for fuller 
explanation of any phase of work examined during the evening, 
are regularly and joyously permitted. All reasonable hunger is 
stimulated and satisfied. , 

The subjects submitted to the attention of the senate bear 
witness to the wide sweep of parental interest. Even if certain of 
the topics be counted trivial, it is easy to retort that they are 
evidence of the minute attention the school-machinery is receiving. 
A speck of dust may anger the sensitive relationships of the busy 
wheels. The present writer has seen the list of questions asked 
at the George Dixon School by parental visitors. Certain of these 
interrogations are now quoted as typical of those submitted to the 
assembly. Misapprehension was expressed as to the methods of 
marking and the amount of time pupils were expected to devote 
to home-tasks. One anxious parent was concerned about the swift 
spread of “scouting,” and the probable theft of a boy’s interests 
from serious study. A third lamented the perishing of reverence 
in its spacious Ruskinian sense of awed humility and wonder 
wherever beauty may build her palaces. Others desired the exalta- 
tion of English in the school curriculum and emphasised the com- 
mercial worth of the ability to give expression to facts, in good 
caligraphy, and with language clear and concise. The business 
instinct of the assembly was betrayed in urging the importance of 
closer fellowship with employers by means of an “Occupation 
Bureau.” A plea was made for training to be concentrated, so far 
as the exigencies of school might allow, in the preparation of boys 
for the careers to which they aspire. “ Parents’ Night” is of un- 
told value, it may incidentally be remarked, in furnishing teachers 
with information in detail concerning a parent’s plans for his son’s 
future. In the consultation, the master can express his ideas of 
the boy’s technical fitness, and either correct or confirm the opinion 
formed at home. Specialisation may then follow. Mr. Alfred 
Moseley, whose name is remembered in educational matters relat- 
ing especially to the United States has, in his correspondence with 
Mr. Angus, strongly insisted upon the importance of this aspect of 
“ Parents’ Night.” He writes :— 

“T think this question most important, because the school- 
master can often gauge his pupils’ capacities and inclinations 
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so much better than the parents. The latter are naturally 

inclined to be biassed, and often desire their children to take 

up callings that their master, had he been consulted, would 
advise against. As a consequence of the lack of such con- 
sultation, we have a much larger percentage of failures in life 
than I think need be the case . . . I feel convinced you are 
moving on the right lines, and the example you are setting 
will, doubtless, in time, bear results in other schools. If only 
we can avoid so much of the putting of square pegs into round 
holes and vice versa, much of our pauperism and misery would 
be prevented.” 

These specimens are not chosen for purposes of advertisement ; 

they are taken promiscuously from the crowd of enquiries with 

which the schoolmaster, as emperor of the situation, is besieged. 

In a recent interview, Mr. Angus revealeu the psychological 
origin of his scheme. In the first place, the logic of experience as 
chief assistant in a secondary day school, convinced him that the 
aims of parent and pedagogue are one in essence, viz., the best 
for the boy. Why should distance or enmity intervene, when the 
two own the spell of the self-same ambition? In many an instance, 
their co-operation had proved to be as beneficent as collision was 
baneful. Secondly, the growth of the Central Education Authority 
seemed to threaten the elimination of that personal equation which 
does so much to enliven and ennoble a school-kingdom. The 
carving of schools to one rigid, iron pattern, in grim unconcern of 
local and exceptional needs, would cancel individualistic enterprise, 
and over-ride the wishes of parents, who ought, Mr. Angus felt, to 
be aroused to the fact that they have more than a proprietary right 
as ratepayers. They have, in regard to their sons, great and solemn 
responsibilities, which cannot honourably be renounced in favour 
of the State. Were the imparting of technical knowledge the sole 
aim of education, the schoolmaster might well perform his task 
without soliciting the aid of the parents. But a nobler interpreta- 
tion has received the nation’s approval. The fruition of the schools 
is to be complete and cultured citizenship. 

Parents and masters, as they stand before youth, confess it to 
be a temple in which toil is priestly service, and the day’s routine 
the ritual of a national religion. In some similar way did Thring 
separate the real schoolmaster from the mere merchant of facts. 
Finally, Mr. Angus clearly saw the advantages which would accrue 
to the school by bringing the parents into close relationship with 
the whole of the teaching staff. Confidence would be established 
in regard to the men as well as the methods over which they pre- 
side. Parents are not laggard in appreciating and appropriating 
the privileges which become their heritage under Mr. Angus’s 
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scheme. On several occasions since the institution of “ Parents’ 
Night,” form-rooms have been made the confessional of those moral 
secrets which shelter in the recesses of human nature; and the 
impulse behind such utterance has ever been the desire to give the 
teacher a more than superficial knowledge of a boy’s temperament. 
One parent recently whispered his fears as to the poverty of his 
son’s moral ramparts, and besought the master earnestly to asso- 
ciate with him in strengthening the fortifications which guard the 
citadel of character. It is no outworn creed that “Union is 
strength.” More sacred and imperious than any crusade that crim- 
soned the hills of Europe with beacon-fires, is the enterprise in 
which, each day, the schoolmaster spends his powers. It is the 
task appointed unto parents also. At home and at school, there- 
fore, unceasing must be the vigil over the fair possibilities which 
make each child a charge at once so beauteous and so precious. In 
an alliance of their powers, parents and masters will best fulfil their 
mutual ministry, sharing alike the difficulty and the joy. Where- 
ever the partnership shall exist as a vital and vigorous union, edu- 
cation will be delivered from the bondage of narrow aims and a 
blind bureaucracy; masters will find new instruments of culture, 
and parents a fuller inspiration in meeting their responsibilities ; 
and success will set its choicest diadem upon a fresh era in the 
evolution of the nation’s schools. 
W. S. WALTON. 








GONTEMPT OF COURT, 


I AM not a little surprised that no discussion has arisen as to the 
legality and equity of all, and especially recent, cases of committal 
for contempt of Court. The journalists themselves seem to take 
it lying down, and accept an injury without protest, and generally 
without comment. I believe, and I think I can prove, that these 
cases, and generally nearly all cases, are wrong and unconstitu- 
tional. My reasons are as follows :— 
But first, I must make a few definitions. 


1. In practice, I believe Contempt of Court is applied to the 
publication of comments on any criminal case, pendente lite. It is 
not applied merely to misbehaviour in Court or elsewhere. At pre- 
sent I am only concerned with such contempt of Court as is sup- 
posed to be shown by journalists publishing statements which, for 
some reason or other, may be regarded by a Court as an inter- 
ference with its own functions. It seems to me, however, that in a 
proper sense of the word, Contempt of Court can only be com- 
mitted in the Court itself—by misbehaviour, or unlawful inter- 
ference or opposition by an outsider. No public body can permit 
this, and it must be dealt with at once, and in a manner corre- 
sponding to the dignity and elevation of the body itself. Parlia- 
ment may at once send the offender to the Clock Tower till he 
has purged himself of his offence, and a Court of Justice may at 
once punish the intruder. 

The word /ustice is used in two senses, either in the abstract 
sense of eternal righteousness and equity, or as a conventional 
synonym for a Court or a Judge. 

The word Crime has two senses, illegality in a technical 
sense, or what is base and dishonourable essentially. Hence, what 
may be a crime in law, may not be criminal in fact. 

2. All cases that come into Court are either Civil or Criminal. 

3. In Civil cases the parties concerned are the plaintiff and 
the counsel, the defendant and his counsel, and the Judge—at least 
five persons; and all except the plaintiff and defendant may be 
multiple. I believe that either party may elect to be tried by a 
jury, but there is no necessity for this. 
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4. In civil cases, no jury is invariably necessary, because the 
facts on which the case rests are admitted, and the only question 
to be decided is their legal import. For this, the Judge is pre- 
sumed to be competent, either alone or in consultation with his 
fellows. In civil cases, a jury may, and often is, required, if the 
facts are not admitted, but must be proved—and legal proof of 
fact must be proof accepted by a jury. 

5. If the plaintiff succeeds, the defendant is not punished, he 
has to pay damages, i.e, payment for what is due, or compensation 
for injury. 

6. In criminal cases the parties concerned are the prisoner or 
defendant and his counsel, the prosecuting counsel, the judge, and 
a jury of twelve men, z¢., not less than sixteen persons. Both 
counsel and judge may be multiple. 

7. A jury is necessary, because it is an established rule in 
English jurisprudence that a// persons accused shall be tried by 
their peers, and only a jury can fulfil this condition. 

8. Also a jury is required because the facts alleged in the 
prosecution are not admitted; they must be proved. _ However 
notorious and evident their truth may be, it must be established 
by evidence thoroughly sifted by counsel on both sides, and no 
judge pronounces in any case on one of fact; this can only be 
legally done by a jury. 

g. Contempt of Court is evidently a criminal case, and the 
fine awarded is not damages, but punishment. 

10. As a matter of fact, Contempt of Court is not tried in this 
way—is, properly speaking, not tried at all. The fact is assumed, 
and judge, jury, and prosecuting counsel are all concentrated in 
one person or one group of persons. There may be no counsel 
for the defendant, and no evidence beyond rumour or common 
knowledge, and this is not legally admissible in criminal cases. 

11. The assumption that the fact is as alleged, and does not 
require proof, is therefore absolutely unjustifiable. A fact may be 
true and generally believed, and yet judicially condemned. It may 
be believed only by one man. The case of Galileo is here a case 
in point; and A‘hanasius contra mundum is familiar to all literary 
men. If anyone had said or written of Judge Jeffreys that he was 
a cruel and blood-thirsty tyrant, and that his sentences were exe- 
crable and false and illegal, I presume he might have been com- 
mitted for Contempt of Court. 

12. Moreover, the utterance or publication of what is false 
in fact may be error, not falsehood. Everyone is liable to make 
mistakes—there is a right of erring. Error hath its privilege, as 
well as anger. And no one can certainly know of anyone whether 
he is saying what he believes, or is a liar. This can only be known 
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by the man’s own conscience. There is, therefore, a legal license 
even for falsehood itself, because the law assumes honesty until 
the reverse is proved. 

13. Written or spoken words may be criminal, but only if they 
are grossly obscene, calculated to corrupt ordinary public or private 
morals, and to foster impurity or any other evil practice, or when 
they are an incentive to rebellion or riot, or such action as is a 
peril to the State and to public order, or when they are accom- 
panied by acts of the same character. But in such cases wor’s 
become actions, and are as such liable to criminal prosecution. ‘1 he 
maxim still holds good that nothing spoken or written is criminal 
per se. 

14. The all-prevalent plea for such action is that the matter 
published is an obstruction to justice. So far as abstract justice is 
concerned, this is impossible—its course is as fixed as the unalter- 
able laws and eternal throne of God himself. And if justice is 
understood in the inferior sense, obstruction to justice is not only 
lawful, it may be commendable ; and it is necessarily done by one 
of the counsel—for defendant or the prosecution. So that the 
offence thus treated as crime is scarcely different from the action 
that is taking place in Court at the trial. Justice cannot be on 
both sides. _ 

15. Moreover, justice, essential, does mot require this kind of 
support, does not, indeed, need or permit it. It is as sacred as the 
Ark of the Covenant, and for mortal hands to protect it is nothing 
less than profanation. 

16. It has happened that committal for Contempt of Court 
has been made even before the case has been brought into Court, 
when the criminal is absent, a fugitive from justice. Such criticism 
is not made pendente lite. I need not refer to actual cases, in 
reference to which all kinds of technical justification might be 
raised. As a rule, justice is not obstructed by these published 
utterances. They are so obviously foolish and improbable that no 
one believes them except the writer. 

17. Publication or utterance of what is untrue not only is not 
injurious to society, if is beneficial. It is part of the Divine order 
that character in nations and individuals shall be formed and 
strengthened by conflict—between truth and error, good and evii, 
virtue and vice, between contradictory ideas and conditions. 

18. So true is this that great men have contended ‘hat even 
war is a good thing for a nation. Shakespeare says :— 

It well may serve 
A nursery for our gentry, who are sick 
For breathing and exploit. 
—(“All’s Well,” I, ii. 15). 
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and other passages contain the same sentiment. Bacon says:— 
“Nobody can be healthful without exercise, neither natural body 
nor politic; and certainly to a kingdom or estate a just and 
honourable way is the true exercise.”—(Essay on “The True 
Greatness of Kingdoms.”) 

Also Bacon frequently remarks on the special charm of the 
resolution of a discord; so that as life is better than death, so is 
harmony better than unison, discord than monotony. 

19. It is tolerably certain that no journalist does wish to 
obstruct the course of justice. He may be as ignorant and bigoted 
and violent in his language as any political partisan, and yet he 
may sincerely believe any nonsense he utters. His language may 
prove, not that he is opposed to justice, but only that he thinks 
justice is impossible from any other point of view than his own. 
This shows, not that he is wicked, but that he is narrow-minded, 
unphilosophical, intolerant, and cocksure—all angles, asperity, 
clamour, and vulgarity. As a rule, he does not endeavour to 
silence his adversary, though even this he may do, and give another 
sinister proof of his sincerity. He may try to break up his meet- 
ings, to smash his platform and chairs, to use rotten eggs instead of 
argument, and to drown his voice by noise and disturbance. But 
these are vulgar and illogical methods of opposition. ~I am afraid 
that committal for Contempt of Court has some affinity with this 
style of opposition—and is essentially vulgar and irrational. Its 
method may be different, and its behaviour respectable, but it is 
an outcome of narrow intolerance all the same. Only Lucifer 
desires evil for its own sake—only a devil can say, “ Evil, be thou 
my good.” But the devil himself may put on a dress-coat and 
hide his tail in his pocket, and look quite charming. But he is a 
devil for all that. I do not think that any journalist is really 
devilish, even if he is to the last degree bigoted and intolerant.. 
Bigotry of this kind is most likely to arise when the belief assailed 
or defended is connected with some material or social value. Thus 
a Churchman, member of a richly-endowed and aristocratic body,. 
is more likely to be bigoted than a dissenter—a Tory than a 
Liberal—a plutocrat than a peasant—a man of power and in- 
fluence than an obscure citizen—a sectional politician, such as a 
mere Labour Member or Disestablishment advocate, or a Tariff 
Reformer, than one who belongs to his party as a whole. Arch- 
deacon Hare has, for one of his “Guesses at Truth,” the maxim 
that “A Christian is God Almighty’s gentleman; a gentleman is. 
the Devil’s Christian ”—evidently because his highest ideal is that 
of external propriety, not inward goodness. 

20. It is a feeble and effete condition of society when all speak 
with one voice—it indicates either immaturity or decrepitude. 
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21. Judges are not always impartial, and never infallible. 
They are as liable to error as any other educated men, so that the 
failure of justice in any case may be as much due to the bias of 
the judge as to the incompetence of the jury. They may even 
be promoted by the Government, especially because they belong 
to their own party. They are thus entrusted with power which is 
likely to be abused. Woe to the prisoner if he is an active member 
of the opposition! 

22. Adi men in high office, whether administrative or judicial, 
are exposed to contempt. Not a day passes but some highly-placed 
official (the higher the more likely) is censured in some newspaper 
in an intemperate and contemptuous way. They expect this, and 
rarely resent it, rarely retaliate or reply, even if the assertion is 
libellous and liable to action. It is almost always ignored. Never 
was any public man more vilely insulted, more savagely calum- 
niated, by odious writings, venomous orations, obscene caricatures, 
than the saintly Gladstone. I have known a lady of high position 
in society wish that she might supply the rope to hang him, and 
she would willingly have drawn the bolt. But he never resented, 
never retorted, never at any time indulged in personal attack. He 
would shake hands with the orator who had most bitterly de- 
nounced him, and perhaps invite him to dinner. I myself heard 
him, while speaking with strong disapproval of the policy of 
Beaconsfield and Lord Lytton, which led to the Afghan War, 
pause repeatedly in his speech to say: “Mind you, I do not con- 
demn these men, only their measures. They are doubtless as 
good patriots as I am. All I ask is, ‘Is this the way in which you 
wish to be governed?” 

24. The irresistible conclusion is, Reform it altogether; let 
committal for contempt of Court be for ever and entirely abolished. 
Treat all crime in the same way, and let there be nothing abnormal 
or exceptional in the treatment of criminals. I do not think the 
case is doubtful. I think I am entitled to put Q.E.D. after my 


Theorem. 
R. M. THEOBALD. 





BOY SOLDIERS : THE NATION’S 
DEFENCE. 


“I SUPPOSE he is a fair sample of the soldiers this country has for 
its defence. I shall remand him to the Children’s Court, to let the 
Children’s Magistrate see what our Army is composed of.” 

Such was the comment which was recently made by a London 
magistrate in reference to the case of a soldier, who had deserted 
from the Territorial Army. Nominally 17 years of age, but in 
reality under 16, he was picturesquely described by the magistrate 
“as a mere child dressed up as a soldier.” The Military and Medi- 
cal Authorities furnish no information of the physical equivalents— 
height, weight, and chest measurements of the recruits who are 
annually enlisted for the Territorial Army; therefore we are com- 
pelled, as in the above case, to rely upon appearance as the sole 
evidence of physical quality, but immaturity from youthfulness, and 
premature maturity, which results from hardship and want, present 
characteristics which, to a very great extent, are similar. However, 
as the Territorial Army is admittedly physically inferior to the 
Regular Army, its incapacity for sustained service in the field may 
be assumed. But to place the question beyond doubt, the recruit- 
ing statistics of the latter, which the Army Medical Department 
annually furnishes, will be considered. 

The Report on the Health of the Army for 1909, which has 
just been published, shows, notwithstanding a tendency to take an 
optimistic view, which is more or less characteristic of all official 
documents, that the majority of the recruits are growing lads who 
are unfit for military service on enlistment, and that their health 
requires to be carefully nursed meanwhile, so that a great part of 
the Home Army might well be included in the above description. 
The gravity of the case demands the serious consideration of the 
report, both as to what it says, and as to what it has left unsaid. 

According to the Report, “the average strength of warrant 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and men of the Regular Army, 
and excluding the Special Reserve, who served in the United King- 
dom during the year 1909, was 124,494.” Taking the three years’ 
period—1906, 1907, and 1908—the number of recruits who were 
passed medically fit for the Regular Army was 119,952, of whom 
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5,824 were boys under 17 years of age, and 709,870 were over 17 
years of age and under 20, so that 72 per cent. of the recruits were 
under 20 years of age, and, if boys under 17 years of age be 
excluded from the comparison, the proportion of the recruits under 
20 years of age was 70 per cent. 

Assuming that the strength of the Home Army in the Spring 
of 1910 had been 124,000 warrant officers, non-commissioned offi- 
cers and men, the question which should be considered is, what 
was the proportion which was supplied by the recruits who were 
enlisted in 1907, 1908, and 19009, and, if the Army had been mobi- 
lised for war, what would have been the proportion of these re- 
cruits who would have been found medically unfit for service. If 
the medical report is to be relied on, and it certainly does not 
appear to over-rate the case, a very large moiety were physically 
unfit for service in the field. That is the conclusion to be drawn 
from the following extract, which is taken from the Report for 
1909 :-— 

“A want of maturity has always been the main defect of 
our recruits, and in the year under review there was unfortu- 
nately no ground for showing that this defect has been 
diminished to any appreciable extent. However, considering 
the age and physical standards required for enlistment, the 
quality of the recruit was, on the whole, satisfactory, and with 
few exceptions should develop into a good stamp of soldier, 
but it should not be forgotten that many of the lads will be 
incapable of doing the work of a seasoned soldier for at least 
two or three years.” 

A knowledge of the age, constitution, and of the physical effi- 
ciency of the Home and Territorial Armies is, from a military 
point of view, all important. There ought to be no difficulty in 
obtaining the former, but for the latter, annual medical inspections 
would have to be held, and the results recorded as strictly as if 
the troops were being mobilised for war. It is imperative that 
action should be taken in this matter, for the information, which 
hitherto was available, has been largely curtailed. In the article,! 
contributed by me to the Empire Review, I call attention to the 
omission since 1906 of the tables which gave the incidence of 
disease (admission, death, and invaliding rates, etc.), according to 
age and length of service, and now, in the 1909 report, there are 
omitted the tables which give the health statistics of foreign armies 
in comparison with those of the Home Army. 

It is unfortunate that these tables should have been discarded ; 
to the commander of an army in the field they would afford infor- 
mation which would be invaluable, for from it he could estimate 


1, ‘The Health of the British and American Armies compared.” 
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1911. 
the general powers of endurance of his troops, and the resistance 
which they could offer to epidemic diseases. The tables which 
relate to the incidence of disease according to age and length of 
service, had been in use for many years, and their value is so well 
known that it is impossible to understand what malign influence has 
been at work to get rid of them; though the tables which sum- 
marise the health of foreign armies have had but a short existence, 
they were most instructive. But it is superfluous to argue that to 
the military strategist an accurate knowledge of the health of 
armies is of prime importance. Far better would it have been to 
have discontinued the tables which give the proportion per 10,000 
at each age of the physical equivalents, height, weight, and chest 
measurement of the recruits who were finally approved, for without 
corresponding physical standards for the whole nation, and none 
exist, they are of little value. Practically, the actual measurements, 
which are given in the upper half of these tables, are quite suff- 
cient to show the quality of the recruits at each age. 
Notwithstanding these omissions, the report for 1909 contains 
many facts and figures which relate to the nation’s capacity for 
military service. More especially will they be found in the health 
statistics of recruiting, which were of an exceptional character, 
namely—(@) the great reduction in the number of recruits who 
offered themselves for enlistment ; (4) the increase which took place 
in the rejection rate for medical reasons; and (c) the alterations 
which were made at various times during the year in the standards 
of height and chest measurement. These particulars are thus re- 
ferred to in the report :— 

“During the past year 50,298 men were_ medically 
examined, and 15,041 were rejected as unfit for the Army at 
the medical inspection, a ratio of 299°04 per 1,000. These 
figures are a considerable decrease on those of 1908, when 
61,278 recruits were inspected, and 17,293 were rejected, a 
ratio of 282°21 rejections per 1,000 inspected, so that in 1909 
10,980 fewer recruits came up for medical examination than in 
the previous year, whilst the ratio of rejections per 10,000 
inspected is 16°83 higher. This number, 50,298, is consider- 
ably lower than in any previous year.” 


The changes which were made from time to time in the 
physical standards during 1909 were as follows :— 

“In February, the minimum standard of height for In- 
fantry of the Line was raised to 5ft. 4in., an increase of one 
inch.” 

“Tn May, the minimum standard of height for the Royal 
Garrison Artillery was increased from 5ft. 7in. to 5ft. 8in.” 
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“In August, 1} inches was added to the chest measure- 
ment, when fully expanded, of all recruits for Infantry of the 
Line, and Royal Horse Artillery—in all cases a range of ex- 
pansion of 2 inches being required. For drivers, Royal Field 
Artillery, the height was reduced one inch to 5ft. 4in.” 

“In October, the minimum standard of height for drivers, 
Royal Field Artillery, was raised to 5ft. 5in., and one inch was 
added to the chest measurement, when fully expanded, of 
gunners and drivers, Royal Field Artillery. 

“In some regiments, when recruits were plentiful, the 
standard of height was temporarily raised.” 

Credit is taken for raising the standards of height and chest 
measurement in the improvement which took place in the physique 
of the recruit in 1909 in comparison with the decennial period 1899 
to 1908. It is a case of being thankful for small mercies, for, if 
allowance be made for differences in the methods of calculation, 
the improvement is more apparent than real, in any case it is so 
slight as to be practically negligible. The following table, which 
is compiled from this report, shows this clearly :—.? 


TABLE I. 
1909. 1899 to 1908. 

Average Age of Recruits (years) ...... 19°8 ... 20°0. 
Average Height of Recruits (inches) ... 66°5 ... 66°0 
Average Minimum Chest Measurement 

GORA) coves ecsectiggeieniaiensssccite 33°6 33°4 
Average Maximum Measurement (ins.) 36°0 35°7 
Average Range of Expansion (inches) 2°6 ... 2°5 
Average Weight of Recruits (Ibs.) ...... 130°r ... 128°1 


Though the report would seem to excuse the adoption of the 
military standard of the physical equivalents of height, weight, and 
chest measurement, which are inferior to those of the general 
population, because of the age of the recruit, yet it gives as causes 
of rejection on enlistment, disabilities and diseases which prove 
that there are other causes, quite apart from youth, which seriously 
affect the physical development of the classes from which the great 
majority of the-recruits are drawn, and which necessitate two to 
three years’ health preparation after enlistment before the recruit 
is physically fit to undertake a soldier’s duty. It is not denied 
that, unless the physical standards are lowered, under the present 
system of recruitment, it would be impossible to obtain a sufficient 


2, The average age, height, chest measurement, and weight of recruits are now 
calculated on the mean figures of each series, and not on the minimum as hitherto. The 
chest measurement and range of expansion are for 5 years only — 1904 to 1908. 
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number of recruits for the Regular Army, for, shght as the change 
was which was made in 1900, the report says that “the definite 
raising of the standards of height and chest measurement, has ad- 
versely affected the total number of recruits for medical inspection.” 
But surely the effect which this practice has upon the cost of the 
Army, and upon military efficiency, deserves greater consideration 
than it has hitherto received. 

The report states that the proportion of the recruits who were 
out of work was well over go per cent., and that, as a consequence, 
many were in poor condition from want of food. Hence it is not 
surprising that the most frequent causes of rejection are.due to 
defective development, and to those diseases and disabilities which 
result from want of nourishment, for, with lack of means, food sup- 
plies are both scanty and unwholesome. The question is very 
serious, for, notwithstanding all that is being done to remove the 
external causes of disease, to secure unadulterated food supplies, 
and to give the people a healthy environment, there is decided 
physical deterioration of the classes from which the majority of the 
recruits for the Regular Army are drawn. The statistics of re- 
cruiting show a progressive increase of these diseases and disabili- 
ties which are associated with constitutional defects, quite apart 
from external conditions. The following table, which is compiled 
from the report, gives the ratios per 1,000 rejected on inspection in 
1909 for the eight most frequent causes of rejection, and side by 
side are given the ratios for the same causes for the year 1908, and 
for the decennial period 1899 to 1908 :— 


TABLE II. 


(The most frequent causes of Rejection of Recruits in 1909, com- 
pared with 1908, and with the decennial period of 1899 to 1908). 


From 1899 

18909. 1908. to 1908. 

1. Under chest measurement ............ 58°27 ... 45°02 ... 53°62 
2. Loss and decay of many teeth ...... 54°87 ... 53°51 ... 47°88 
3. Diseases of heart .............ccccsecseee 33°00 ... 32°83 ... 21°55 
4 Defective vision ................s00008- SOS ... 23°37 «.. 34°08 


5. Defects of lower extremities, from 
fractures, laxations, contractionS, etc. 16°94 ... 15°26 ... 15°94 


RR, Sischtinkondccsdvcitonnnsanccovs 16°69 ... 12°42 ... 33°35 
PE IE, ceiessusesinngseneacitoes we... Cie .. WHE 
Fe COIR a ncravadiecregeesseccsessene 11°31... 8°68 ... 13°18 


The steady and progressive increase of the rejections which 
are caused by defective development, and by those diseases and 
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disabilities, etc., which are associated with it, is what gives import- © 
ance to these figures, for they indicate the permanency of the con- 
ditions to which they are owing. There are occasional fluctuations, 
but they do not depend upon corresponding changes in the physical 
character of fhe people; rather, they are the consequence of the 
conditions which affect recruiting for the time being, for the re- 
cruiting regulations are relaxed or made stringent in response to 
varying military requirements. After all, it is the gradual and 
permanent nature of the increase which is important, for it indicates 
that the fault is in the people themselves. It will be instructive 
to consider these causes of rejection more in detail; they relate to 
the digestive and vascular systems, to defective vision, and to 
defects of the lower extremities. 

Fortunately, the rejection ratio for defective vision is rapidly 
decreasing ; in 1909, the ratio was 18°35 per 1,000 rejections on 
medical inspection, as compared with 34°02 in the decennial period 
~ 1899 to 1908. Due in some cases to heredity, but more frequently 
to insanitary conditions, the greater attention which is now being 
given to the sight of school children, has effected a progressive 
improvement. If that be the case with so delicate an organ as the 
eye, how great might be the improvement which could be effected 
in the general health of the people if the same skilled attention 
was given to the physical education of the young. 

Defects of the lower extremities are mainly due to the employ- 
ment of growing lads in work when they are not of an age to bear 
the fatigue and strain with impunity. The increase, close on 6 
per cent., under this heading in 1909, as compared with the decen- 
nial period 1899 to 1908, affords a strong reason for raising the 
school age, and for preventing child labour; these outward evi- 
dences of damage are, perhaps, the least important, for though un- 
noticed, greater injury is done to the heart and to other internal 
organs, besides healthy growth is prevented. 

The loss or decay of many teeth, which next to under chest 
measurement, gives the highest ratio of rejections on enlistment, 
indicates serious disturbance of the digestive functions during in- 
fancy and éarly childhood. In many cases, it 1s due to maternal 
ignorance, but among the very poor there is no doubt but that the 
immediate cause is insufficient and inferior food, which does not 
allay the sensation of hunger, and hunger causes an irregular and 
frequent flow of saliva, from which tartar is deposited round the 
teeth, and the gums become soft and spongy, bleeding under the 
slightest pressure. So, too, does the gastric juice, when not suffi- 
cient food is ingested, act injuriously on the mucous membrane of 
the alimentary canal ; it is the prime cause of the intestinal trouble 
which has always been so common among our young soldiers. 
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Diseases of the heart, besides giving the third highest ratio of 
symptoms, had the largest increases of all causes on inspection, the 
increase in 1909 over the decennial period 1899 to 1908 was 11°51 
per 1,000 rejected. That young growing lads should, in largely 
increasing numbers, suffer from such serious forms of constitutional 
disease, is of the gravest import. Heart disease in the young, when 
it is not hereditary, is caused by poverty of blood, and lowered 
vitality from defective nutrition, aggravated in many cases by in- 
sanitary conditions, and by fatigue and hardship. Sir Ian Hamil- 
ton, in “Compulsory Service,” describes the majority of -the re- 
cruits as “hungry hobble-de-hoys.” That alone is a sufficient ex- 
planation, and it must be considered, if Army organisation is to be 
made effective. 

The recognition of this fact is a most interesting feature in 
the report of 1909. Up to 1906 the duty of the medical service 
was to keep soldiers healthy and to prevent disease ; now there is 
added to its responsibilities the duty of turning weedy boys into 
healthy men, a. work of “national regeneration,” Sir Ian Hamilton 
calls it. The pity of it is, that this work of regeneration does not 
embrace the whole nation. That medical supervision of the health 
of the recruit during his training was and is always necessary, is 
incontestable ; for close on thirty years it was advocated by me, 
both officially and in the public press, but the idea was considered 
presumptuous. We are travelling quickly, however, in these days, 
and soon it will be recognised that it is a national obligation to 
supply the army with healthy young men, not growing lads who 
are physically unfit for military service. Until then, the Military 
and Medical Authorities must persist in their endeavour to secure 
physical fitness, and not permit young soldiers to undertake military 
service while physically inefficient. The steps which are being 
taken for this purpose, are thus described in the report for 1909 :— 


“The ideayof the present course is to develop the body 
generally, making the young soldier stronger, more active, and 
fitter in every way, thus improving and developing the heart 
and lungs, nervous and muscular systems especially ; whilst the 
main idea of the older system was to raise muscle only, fre- 
quently at the expense of a damaged heart, though this might 
not manifest itself until years afterwards.” 


These details of the health of our young soldiers, and of the 
means which are being employed for its improvement, are taken 
from official sources. They refer to the Regular Army, but it is 
well known that the Territorial Army, of which there are no health 
statistics, is physically inferior. That being so, the question for 
the nation to consider is whether it can rely upon the present 
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organisation of its military forces for its defence. The Army 
Medical Reports affirm, with no uncertain voice, that owing to age, 
constitution, and physical unfitness, many of the recruits will re- 
quire two to three years special health preparation before being fit 
for military service. If the experience of past wars can be relied on, 
it would be incurring the gravest risks to send such troops into the 
field, owing to their liability to epidemic diseases, to which con- 
tinental armies, because they consist of seasoned troops, of full 
military age, and after two years’ training, would not, to the same 
extent, be subject. 

The obligation of the nation is plain. It should give up en- 
rolling “conscripts by starvation,” for its defence, unless by parity 
of age it gives their health the same protection as the “ conscripts 
by compulsion” enjoy in foreign armies. Child labour should be 
stopped, the age for leaving school should be raised, and physical 
and industrial training should go hand in hand with service in the 
Territorial Army. It is only in this way that a virile nation will be 
built up. The oft-repeated objection that it would ban the recruit- 
ment for the Regular Army which, needless to say, always must be 
a voluntary army, is untenable. Raising the age for the Territorial 
Army, as already suggested, would be quite sufficient to prevent 
competition between them. Besides, the spirit of self-sacrifice and 
of patriotism is not dead among our young people. All that they 
want is sympathetic encouragement te follow tne path of national 
duty. 

Lreut.-Cot. Wittiam Wittiaws, M.D., 
Army Medical Service. (Retired). 
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A COUNTRY LIFE INSTITUTE. 


THERE is one department of construction in which proficiency, if 
not pre-eminence, may be claimed for my Irish fellow-couritrymen. 
I mean the art of building castles in the air. And the Irish- 
Arcadian palace which I wish to reproduce before the reader’s 
eye has so far been constructed only in accordance with the un- 
trammelled principles of that style of architecture. But there are 
castles and castles in the air. Indeed, every edifice of brick or 
stone built with hands must at one time have existed in the more 
nebulous coridition. The walls and towers of cloudland are fated 
either to come to earth and endure, or to dissolve in ruin before 
the winds and rains of cold reality, according as their foundations 
have been laid on the solid rock of reasoned thought, or in the 
sands of merely visionary imagination. I claim for the Country 
Life Institute, though its story is as yet only that of the growth 
of an idea, that a firm site awaits it, on which it is destined before 
long to stand in tangible and permanent form. 

Probably there are but few among those who will read it, to 
whom the title of this article will at first sight convey any clear 
idea. Nevertheless, I will not attempt a definition. Let me rather 
trace the origin and progress of the idea, which has but lately 
attained the dignity of having a name, and allow the final con- 
ception, which is not even now quite complete, to shape itself in 
each one’s mind according to his judgment or his fancy. 

It is one and twenty years since Sir Horace Plunkett, full of 
an enthusiasm which was all his own, and stimulated by the 
examples of American enterprise afforded during ten years of 
active life in the United States, undertook his life’s work—the 
regeneration of rural Ireland. I have heard doubts expressed as 
to whether he would have embarked on such an enterprise had 
he foreseen its difficulties. But the spirit in which the difficulties 
have been met, the cheerful and resourceful resolution which may 
be traced between the lines of his own records of his work, should 
sufficiently dispose of that point. Almost every one pronounced 
his projects impossible. His response was: “The work of the 
morrow will largely consist of the impossible of to-day.” And 
there is a splendid optimism, even if we allow a touch of conscious 
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irony to the choice of the last word, in the further comment: “If 
this adds to the difficulty, it also adds to the fun.” 

Had there been no obstacles the undertaking would have 
been a sufficiently ambitious one. Had the task been intrinsi 
easy, the extraneous impediments might well have been 
to discourage anyone who was open to discouragement. And it 
is clear that in preparing himself for his long campaign, Sir Horace 
had become aware both of its magnitude, and of many of the 
obstructions which would be put in his way. It may seem a start- 
ling statement—and it is one to which I shall have occasion to 
revert—that of all civilised peoples those who speak the English 
language are in all parts of the globe the most neglectful of rural 
industry. It will be admitted with less question, I regret to say, 
that among the English-speaking peoples the Irish were at once 
the most dependent on agriculture and the worst agriculturists. 
There was much reason to believe, moreover, that no natural bent 
towards agriculture was among their latent capabilities, for in the 
new countries, where many of them prosper so remarkably, few 
of them follow the calling of their forefathers. In Ireland, the 
industrial spirit had been atrophied by long repression. A system 
of land-tenure which, by depriving the farmer of the permanent 
increment due to his labour, discouraged effort, had lately been 
made worse by modifications which gave him a direct interest in 
depreciating the value of his holding. Education had done little 
to prepare the way for reform. And the obsession of a political 
ideal, far from realisation, blinded the vast majority to the 2os3°- 
bility of amelioration by other than political means. It was cer- 
tain that powerful political forces, and probable that other forces 
which were closely associated with them, would be turned against 
any movement which could be interpreted, however unjustly, as 
an attempt to divert the Irish mind from the achievement of its 
political millennium. 

The field was not a promising one. Had personal ambition 
been his motive, Sir Horace would undoubtedly have sought em- 
ployment for his energies elsewhere. But his heart was in his 
country and among its people. So he found compensation for the 
difficulty, if the difficulty was not in itself an attraction, and it 
must be admitted that in working for Ireland and among the Irish 
there is much to counterbalance and relieve the monotony of toil. 
The kindliness, the gift of imaginative expression, and the humour, 
conscious or involuntary, which are natural to the Irish peasantry, 
go far to make up for characteristics less conducive to facility in 
dealing with them. For those who could appreciate it there was 
keen pleasure to be drawn from many a minor incident. As an 
instance, let me quote from a poultryman’s report submitted in 
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early days to the exponents of the new rural philosophy. Com- 
menting on the behaviour of his too high-spirited charges, their 
gifted guardian wrote (I take the liberty of amending some of his 
orthography): “The cockerel is beyond all bounds with his 
garlsomnes, and in and out and fighting, always at it—same, too, 
with the hens. To-day again he has been over against 's 
white Hambro’ hen. They are both a sight, all blood and muck, 
as can give no credit to anybody, try as hard as he may, and the 
cockerel as near dead as makes no matter. They are for fighting 
and nothing else, and the sky not high enough for them.” 

Some of the amenities, as was to be expected, were not the 
outcome of goodwill. Yet we may safely give Sir Horace credit 
for having extracted more enjoyment than annoyance from the 
subtle quality of the “bull” perpetrated when the virulent hos- 
tility of a journalist described him as “a monster in human shape.” 

But I must get to my subject. I must ask the reader to take 
for granted the preliminary stages of research into the root-causes 
of Irish agricultural depression, the circumstances peculiar to the 
Irish case, and the metheds by which similar conditions had been 
successfully dealt with in other countries. I must begin with the 
definite scheme of reform which it was at length determined to 
apply. It was clear that the Irish farmer needs not only instruc- 
tion in farming, but much guidance in the business of marketing 
his produce and purchasing his requirements, as well as help in 
relieving the paralysing monotony of his daily existence. As Mr. 
Roosevelt has lately put it, the solution of the rural problem is to 
be found in “ better farming, better business, better living.” It was 
not at first so plain as it has since become that the first part of the 
triple problem to be dealt with was that concerned with better 
business methods. It is, indeed, in the reform of the system of 
agricultural business that the key to better farming and better liv- 
ing is to be found, and the reform of that system meant nothing 
less than the introduction of a complete method, quite new, to 
the farmers of Ireland, and practically unknown to rural com- 
munities throughout the British Empire and the great American 
Republic. In short, all the English-speaking peoples had devised 
their business systems altogether with a view to urban require- 
ments, and hardly knew that any other system existed. Certainly, 
none of them realised—and too few realise even now—that a 
totally different system is essential to the fuil development of 





“\. rural industries. While urban business is sufficiently provided for 
ii joint stock system, agriculture demands another principle— 
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tof co-operation. I cannot here enter upon a discussion of the 
essential differences between the two systems, or of the reasons 
why each is suitable to a different class of business. It must 
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suffice to say that these points had long been understood in many 
European countries, that they are now well understood in Ireland, 
and are beginning to be grasped by the less unadaptable of British 
agriculturists. 

It was necessary, then, to induce the farmers to organise 
themselves and their business on co-operative lines. The co- 
operative centres created would afterwards full two other func- 
tions. They would become the means of distributing agricultural 
knowledge, thus promoting better farming, and would be social 
rallying points well suited for the advancement of the third de- 
sideratum—the improvement of rural social conditions, summed 
up in the expression, “better living.” All this may have sounded 
: very Utopian in Ireland twenty years ago, when the new doctrine 
t existed only in the form of propaganda. But it must be reme-1- 
bered that these theories have long been put into effect, that the 
results claimed for their application in practice have been pro- 
duced, and that a hundred thousand Irish farmers to-day bear wit 
ness to the fact by their improved position and their devoti m 
to the system by which it has been brought about. 

But it was slow work to begin with. A few co-operative 
societies were gradually set going here and there, but they were 
not always successful, and every failure was a serious setback. 
Nevertheless, at the end of five years of strenuous work, between 
thirty and forty more or less healthy societies were in existence, 
and a further important development became necessary. The Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society was formed. This body, which 
is voluntarily supported by the co-operating farmers and their 
friends, undertakes the work of organising the co-operative socie- 
ties and supervising their operations. It has gradually built up a 
system which now includes about a thousand co-operative institu- 
tions, having an increasing aggregate turnover, which in the pre- 
sent year promises to approach £3,000,000. The total member- 
E ship is nearly 100,000, which indicates, allowing an average of five 
for each family, that about a fifth of the total population of Ireland 
are now co-operating agriculturists. But I am anticipating my 
story. 

It was in 1899, just ten years after the start, that the next 
great step forward was made, though not without preliminary : 
efforts which occupied four strenuous years. In the year men- 
tioned the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
for Ireland was established by Act of Parliament, as the result of 
Sir Horace Plunkett’s famous “Recess Committee.” The co- 
operative movement had at this time advanced far enough to be 
considered truly national in its extent. There were above 379 
societies at work, with a membership exceeding 36,000, and a 
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turnover little short of £1,000,000. The volume of voluntary 
effort had attained a third of its present strength. But so far the 
work of reconstruction had depended entirely on voluntary effort, 
and the time had come when the community at large could be 
reasonably called on to supplement that effort through the agency 
of a Government Department. A new conception had, in fact, 
been formed of the mechanism needed to advance the cause of 
rural development. It was seen that the movement, which 
hitherto had been carried on only by the Organisation Society 
and its subsidiaries, should become a two-sided one, the voluntary 
practical work of the farmers, guided by the Organisation Society, 
being regarded as one side of the mechanism, while the new 
Department, taking charge of agricultural education, the diffusion 
of agricultural knowledge, and experiment, was to form the other. 

Thus, in ten years, two Irish castles in the air had taken solid 
material form, falsifying all predictions. The prophets of failure 
will, therefore, do well to be cautious in forecasting the fate of the 
third and most ambitious of the group. We have an Irishman who 
gets things done, and who, moreover, got things done when hardly 
anyone believed in his ‘ability. With an army of stout yeomen 
behind him, and a world-wide reputation, Sir Horace Plunkett 1s 
not likely to fail. 

During the last eleven years, though, as we have seen, the 
further progress made in Ireland has been remarkable, the most 
striking developments of the movement have taken place in other 
lands. In almost every part of the British Empire the co-opera- 
tive principle is being applied to agriculture. England and Scot- 
land have Agricultural Organisation Societies, formed on the Irish 
model, of their own. In India more than 2,000 co-operative 
bodies are at work. The latest recruits are the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State Provinces—as we are now to call them—in 
both of which special legislation to facilitate agricultural co-opera- 
tion was passed in 1909. Things move fast in these newer coun- 
tries, and on the 31st May, the day on which the Union of South 
Africa took effect, the Transvaal had already 30 societies incor- 
porated under the new law and in full working. Lastly—and lastly 
only because this part of the record takes us for the first time out- 
side our own Empire—the United States have realised that their 
vast rural resources are not being developed in the best possible 
manner, and, through Mr. Roosevelt, during his last term of Presi- 
dency, have acknowledged indebtedness to Ireland for guidance on 
the way to set their country house in order. 

It may be guessed that the wide interest which has thus been 
aroused in the country life question and in the Irish solution of it, 
has placed some extra pressure on those who are most closely 
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associated with the work in Ireland, and that they have been 
forced to consider the problems with which they are concerned in 
Ireland, with reference to much wider applications. It is this 
which has revealed the need for the Country Life Institute and 
made it pressing. The fact has been brought out that the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society has for some time been fulfilling 
two very different functions—the work of research into a whole 
group of very difficult subjects, and that of applying the principles 
discovered to the every-day life of Ireland. It 1s now clear that a 
further division of labour is necessary, and that the work of re- 
search and co-ordination must be undertaken by the institution 
which has been named in anticipation the Country Life Institute, 
so as to leave the Organisation Society and its counterparts in 
other countries, free for their proper task of organisation. 

The need for a Country Life Institute being now clear, a 
question arises—indeed there are two questions—as to what its 
scope should be. Is it to be simply a bureau of research into the 
highly technical questions of rural sociology which arise in con- 
nection with the agricultural industry, or should it be a centre of 
information on every subject which can be included under the 
general title of country life? Then what are to be its territorial 
limits? Is it to confine itself to Ireland, to the United Kingdom, 
or to the British Empire, or should it take a wider range and aim 
at becoming an international institution? Its most appropriate 
location will have to be considered along with these questions. 

The main idea has grown so that it can no longer be dealt 
with as a single one, but must be divided. Let us, therefore, next 
turn our attention to what I have called the question of terri- 
torial limits. It has been suggested already that the Englsh- 
speaking peoples, the inhabitants, that is, of the British Empire, 
and the United States, have been among civilised nations the most 
neglectful of rural industry. Painful as this consideration may be 
to our pride, and strange though the statement may appear, in 
view of the fact that the English-speaking peoples possess by far 
the greatest share of that part of the earth’s surface which is suit- 
able for cultivation by white men, there is no doubt, whatever, of 
the broad fact. The fact will appear less astounding when we 
consider the carefully thought out explanation of it which is put 
forward in Sir Horace Plunkett’s last book, “The Rural Problem 
of the United States.” 

If it is humiliating to realise British and American backward- 
ness with regard to the important department of national life we 
are considering, it will be consoling to find that it is to some 
extent the result of progressive virtues for which we are in the 
habit of taking credit. Strength highly developed in one direc- 
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tion is apt to produce corresponding weakness elsewhere. And 
if we are willing to learn from our mistakes, we may end by being 
better instructed than we should have been if we had never made 
them. But if we can find precepts to excuse past neglect, be it 
remembered that, having admitted our faults, we cannot plead 
excuses if we fail to rectify our errors in the future. 

We, the English-speaking peoples, can fairly claim to have 
led the way in the great industrial developments of the last cen- 
tury and a half, and also in the recent work of opening to 
humanity and civilisation what were so lately the unexplored 
spaces of the earth. We may well be proud of these achievements, 
yet we should not lose sight of the fact that we have enjoyed 
one great advantage which has much facilitated them. Through- 
out the period which has covered the industrial revolution, and 
the chief extensions of British and American dominion, both 
peoples have been in an unusual degree exempt from the danger 
of foreign invasion. In this brief summary of history we shall 
find the causes of our besetting sin—indifference to the progress 
and welfare of our agricultural communities. In most European 
countries the ever present fear of aggressive neighbours has proved 
a sufficient stimulus to ensure the maintenance of a robust rural 
population, which is universally recognised as the best basis and 
recruiting ground for military power. To take the most obvious 
example, Prussia, when laid low by Napoleon, rebuilt her fortunes 
by creating a proprietary peasantry, and training all its manhood 
to arms; and it is to the Prussian initiative and example that the 
present position of Germany must primarily be traced. To-day 
the German people possess one of the most highly organised and 
productive agricultural communities in the world, and it would not 
be difficult to show that in its carefully fostered rural life the 
greatest of the modern European Powers has the foundations of 
its industrial and military strength. The less exposed situation 
of the Anglo-Saxon countries, as we not very correctly call them, 
has thus been to them as the proverbial rose, which never lacks a 
thorn, and is a predisposing cause, shared by all, of neglect of 
rural interests. And there are two further causes, one of which 
has operated chiefly in the United Kingdom, though to a less 
extent it has affected the Eastern States of the Union, and some 
of the over-seas Dominions of the Empire. It is the fact that the 
indusrial revolution has, in the countries where it first took effect 
and developed most rapidly, naturally concentrated attention on 
the life of its urban centres to the exclusion of country interests. 
The third and last influence which we have to consider in this 
connection is one which has touched only the new countries con- 
cerned. It is the effect of the pioneering process which, in such 
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territories, must precede the development of regular agriculture, 
and does not lend itself to the methods of advancement which 
have been found most suitable when the more settled stage of 
; rural life is reached, or to precise methods of any kind. 
Such is our defence against the charge of inexcusable laxity. 
It shows how we must account for the phenomenon that our old 
country, and the many new ones, which our race has occupied, 
have fallen into the same error. It indicates the proper terri- 
torial scope of the Country Life Institute, which is to ascertain 
and perfect the necessary remedy. If all concerned will agree to 
the proposal, a single establishment—with branches if they should 
be needed and desired—to serve the British Empire and the 
United States, would be more efficient than several independent 
t centres, and could hardly fail to have further incidental advantages 
which will suggest themselves. Such an establishment is the new 
castle of Arcady, at present floating in the air, but beginning to 
look solid, as I hope, to the thoughtful reader. 

The actual work of the Institute might, as we have seen, be 
limited to collecting and giving currency to information bearing 
directly on the life and work of agricultural communities, investi- 
gating the economics of related subjects, suggesting and experi- 
menting in new methods. It may not at first sight appear how 
q wide is even this restricted field, though there is an ample one in 
the study of rural education, of economical production and distri- 
bution with a view to cheapening and increasing food-supply and ‘ 
securing a fair share of profits to the agricultural producer, of the 
stability of the agricultural classes under different governmental 
systems, of the possibilities of agriculture as a means of relieving 
urban unemployment, and towards social reclamation, of the de- 
velopment of the social side of country life, and of kindred matters. 
But when it is remembered how many and how varied are the 
different sets of conditions in which the results may be applied it 
will be seen that the ground to be covered is sufficient to employ 
the full energies of a considerable and highly skilled staff of 
workers, botfi stationary and peripatetic. It is not merely among 
the white communities of the Empire and America that research 
is needed, and that knowledge and method must be spread. We 
have seen that the co-operative system has taken deep root in 
India; and it is held by those best qualified to judge that the 
principle is peculiarly fitted for the development of the latent 
capacities of the more backward races. Since the backward 
peoples for whose welfare the British and American peoples have 
undertaken responsibility are for the most part necessarily agri- ’ 
culturists, and because the majority of them already possess the ‘ 
rudiments of co-operation in the tribalism which either governs 
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their social system or is inherited by them as an instinct, there is 
good reason to believe that among them alone the broad principles 
of rural organisation, adapted so as to suit their needs and powers, 
may produce extraordinary results. Everything points to co- 
operation applied to agriculture as the readiest way to switch such 
peoples from the byways of tribalism on to the main track of civi- 
lisation and progress. And it is not only in the tropical depen- 
dencies of the Empire and the United States that both have simi- 
lar problems of the class indicated to deal with, for the situation 
of the native population in South Africa, and that of the ten 
millions of negroes in the States, present almost the same problem 
and raise many difficult and identical questions for solution. 

Yet the functions of the Institute might easily be extended 
so as to draw within its circle of interest many who are concerned 
with the less arduous of rural pursuits. It is possible to imagine 
it as a rendezvous where groups, having apparently so little in 
common as the Salvation Army, one of the most successful agencies 
in colonising the country, and the Jockey Club, Masters of Hounds 
and Missionary Societies, educationists and game-preservers, might 
find mutual ground—perhaps to their great advantage. Those 
who are concerned for the military resources, which are seriously 
threatened by our over-urbanised civilisation, should be no less 
interested in restoring the balance between town and country than 
those who think more of the plough-share than of the sword. 
Women, so eager in these days for new fields of conquest, have a 
part to play in promoting rural progress, which I should hesitate 
to describe as second to any other. The thought of politicians, of 
lawyers, of the medical profession, to whom the tendencies of city 
congestion cause such deep dejection, of engineers and architects, 
men of letters, professors of almost every science and art, of the 
business community, whose interest in the main source of material 
wealth is obvious, of educationists, of sportsmen, and of social re- 
formers of all kinds, are needed for the work. In short, there are 
very few to whom the Country Life Institute should not appeal. 
It should be disregarded least of all by those whose anxiety is 
for the welfare of our towns. It is to the open country and its 
reserves of physical and moral health that our dense centres of 
population must always look to replenish their strength. Cities 
must soon languish and deteriorate unless the inflow of humanity 
from without be maintained, and in this country at least the rural 
reserves have run dangerously low. It seems questionable, too, 
that it is in greater access to some form of open life, and in actual 
association with country occupations, that the townspeople of in- 
dustrial nations must seek to escape the deterioration which 
threatens them in existing conditions. 
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It remains to consider whether it can be seriously contem- 
plated that a castle in the air so many-chambered, and designed to 
be the centre of such important and far-reaching influences, should 
be permitted to materialize where I venture to hope it soon may 
stand—in Ireland. I can but state my case, leaving decision to 
those who have the power to decide. It is not, of course, enough 
that the castle in its present ethereal form is an Irish conception. 
Indeed, if even the small proportion of the efforts of Irish imagi- 
nation, which eventually lead to practical results somewhere, were 
to take structural shape on Irish soil, I venture to say our little 
island would have no vacant spaces left for rural experimentation. 
And it is not enough that Ireland lies in a position conveniently 
central to the areas to be served, though there is something to be 
said for a situation which is neither in England or America, be- 
cause, if choice had to be made between the two, difficulties, better 
evaded, might arise. But it is in Ireland that the work of rural 
reconstruction, so far as the English-speaking world is concerned, 
has been begun. It is there that those who have made it their own 
are accomplishing their work and stirring world-wide thought. it 
is there that most has been done, and it is there, perhaps, that 
conditions most promising of future progress, are present. No- 
where else is so large a proportion of the people already enlisted 
in the cause. And there are circumstances which peculiarly fit 
Ireland to be a link between the two great sections of the Celtic- 
Anglo-Norman race, seeing that America shelters almost thres 
] times as many of the sons and daughters of Ireland as remain at 
: home. There is a suggestion of new relations, greatly to the 
advantage of all concerned, in the idea that Ireland should take 
the lead and be recognised as the working centre in a great reform 
1 affecting peoples who should be drawn together by every con- 

sideration of sentiment and expediency. One of our greatest 
statesmen has lately spoken of the beneficent effects of “doing 
things together.” It seems to me that the benefits of the exercise 
could not be better or more fully exemplified than if Britishers j 
and Americans would work together from an Irish centre for ends 
so desirable for both, as well as for Ireland, which, of course, 
depends on agriculture more than almost any other country. 

‘But the fate of the air-castle is on the knees of the gods. 
When and where is it to materialise? For the present we must 
be content—to borrow a less inspiring phrase from another states- 
man—to “wait and see.” 





PATRICK PERTERRAS. 














1yl1. 


THE ROMANCE OF REALISM. 


THE old novelists belonged, roughly speaking, to one of two classes. 
They were either realists or romanticists. The realist, like Field- 
ing, described the manners of the day; his art was to display 
essential human nature as it shewed itself in common characters and 
incidents. The romantic writer, like Scott, sought for his inspira- 
tion in strange and distant things, in adventure and fantasy, in the 
wild, irrational side of nature. Each had his artistic laws, his 
proper medium of expression, his definite field of work. 

But the modern realist tries to combine the characteristics of 
both. He is a realist certainly, for he chooses as his subject com- 
monplace, everyday life; but he is romantic in this that he tries to 
give the reader the impressions of delight and wonder, the romantic 
glamour which Scott or Fouquet gave. He seeks romance in the 
highways and byways, in the most ordinary incidents of everyday 
life; his fairies are flower girls, and his castles are in the slums. 
There is no need to go in search of ruined castles and deserted 
abbeys, and witches and elves and fairies, and all the panoply of 
medizvalism. We have outgrown the romance of our childhood, 
and the magic of art and letters that remains is made of sterner 
and more solid material. The life of man, however sordid it may 
seem, is of perennial interest ; it is a drama whose fascination can 
never pall; in the suburbs around us, in the mean streets that 
extend their labyrinthine way through miles and miles of greater 
London, here is to be found the true romance. To study character, 
to appreciate the passionate drama which is being unfolded in 
every one of those commonplace little villas, this is the true task 
of the novelist. Maggie Tulliver and Elizabeth Bennet are worth 
a thousand Undines and pale ladies of the lake; there is more of 
the secret of life, which is also the secret of art, in your maiden 
aunt and her commodious residence at Peckham, than in all the 
knights of chivalry and the enchanted forests of old Germany. 

Now there is a very marked difference between the old realist 
and the new, and it is this. Fielding and Miss Austen make you 
interested in everyday life, but they do not make you attach much 
importance to it. They describe it faithfully, and they represent 
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it as interesting, pathetic, comic, but still not wildly exciting. Their 
books would be as dull as the life they paint if it were not for 
Fielding’s humour, for Jane Austen’s wit. But the-new school of 
realists take life perfectly seriously ; they regard the trivial details, 
which they describe, as of great importance. They show us tea 
parties and the conventional young lady, and the squire and the 
doctor as parts of the great life spirit, as aspects of eternal truths. 
The old realist, in fact, was always a humorist. He might, like 
Moliére, have a serious philosophy, but it was a philosophy ex- 
pressed in terms of humour. The new realist is in deadly earnest ; 
he is interested in common life, not because it is quaint or funny 
or pathetic, but because it is common life. 

The cardinal error of this realism is very simply expressed. 
It is not literature: it is science. These writers are obsessed by 
the scientific spirit, and they think that anything complex and in- 
genious, any kind of mechanism, in fact, is interesting. Science 
tells us that if we could see the hidden mysteries of life, we shouid 
be fascinated by the marvellous organisms, the delicate adjustment 
of parts, the intricacy and complexity of the whole system. Simi- 
larly, it is said, if we could see the life of man as it is, in all social 
grades and conditions, if we could see his struggles and passions, 
his joys and sorrows, if his whole soul could be laid before us, then 
the meanest individual would interest us more and teach us more 
than the wildest flights of a poet’s imagination. 

But the point is that we cannot see things in this way ; it is 
only some aspects of the soul, it is only a limited range of the 
passions, only a small department of life that can be brought 
home to us by the skill of the artist. We cannot see the beauty or 
the dignity of life in all shapes, we are tied down by surroundings, 
sympathies, preconceived ideas. Some things are invisible to us, 
others lose all their power and attractiveness by low associations 
and commonplace, degrading surroundings. If we were arch- 
angels or supermen we might perceive the eternal truth and beauty 
of life in the most homely and simple things, nay, we might see it 
even in squalor and poverty and vice. But then we are not arch- 
angels nor, thank heaven, supermen. 

All life, indeed, is important, but it does not follow that all life 
is interesting, or a proper subject for art. You cannot create the 
dramatic by logical proof, or argue your fancy up the slopes of 
Parnassus. Romance is an arbitrary thing; it depends, not on 
knowledge or abstract importance, but on a peculiar sentiment. 
Every stone in a London street has memories of vanished loves and 
tragedies, but it does not yield them up. In the dark tower at 
which Childe Roland blew his horn, there is no human interest, it 
has no scientific or sociological value, there is nothing there but the 
spirit of romance. 
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The scientist often speaks of the wonder of a growing tree or 
a human hand, or the mystery of an acorn, and there is no harm in 
this amiable figure of speech. But when the realistic novelist ap- 
plies this as a serious principle, and asks us to see great truths in 
trivial things, and be correspondingly interested, it is time to make 
a stand. Science has told us that some things are interesting, and 
we have been afraid to contradict her, though we knew in our 
hearts that they were dull. As a matter of fact, an acorn that did 
not become an oak, but a fairy palace or a magic boat, a tree that 
grew golden apples, a hand that pointed down a secret passage— 
these, if you like, are interesting. But, as for the others, they are 
the very type or standard of dullness. Stevenson knew a lady who 
said she could wonder herself crazy over the human eyebrow. We 
could wonder ourselves crazy over that lady. 

For the artist, the words common and dull are synonymous. 
The most wonderful event loses its interest by constant repetition. 
Nature is always beautiful, and never, strictly speaking, repeats 
herself. Still, it would be sheer affectation to display tremendous 
interest over any and every sunset. Imagine a picture gallery 
which consisted of nothing but views of sunsets. Yet there you 
have the most exquisitely beautiful thing in the world. 

And when we turn to ordinary life, to the society of suburbia, 
the dances, the bridge drives, the local trains to town, the gossip, 
and all the rest of it, do we seriously wish to perpetuate all this 
in our literature? Surely, we may be pardoned if we grow a little 
weary, and turn to a freer, purer life. If even romance is to be 
confined to this world of the commonplace, if all our art is only to 
mirror the various stages of our ugliness, then, indeed, our case is 
hopeless. We shall live like the people in Ibsen, and the realists 
die like them, and read about them all our lives. 

The true theory of romance is directly opposed to this glorifi- 
cation of common life. Romance is an escape from the actual ; 
we turn, says Joubert, from the frightful reality, we pass, says Mere- 
dith, from a land of foghorns into daylight and song; we put, says 
Walter Pater, a happy world of our own creation in place of the 
meaner world of common days. The secret of the romantic is that 
it is something rare, something exceptional, something startling. 
For one wild moment we break through the ordinary routine, and 
go out into the open, 


“ And feel the free 
“Shrill wind beyond the close of heavy flowers.” 


Love and laughter are in the air, the spirit of youth and adventure 
holds us fast, swords flash, the dust flies up under our horse’s hoofs, 
and all the world is young. But we wake in Balham. And all the 
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time we know that our hard fate is not peculiar to us, the times 
are not more out of joint than they always were. Everyday life 
was always dull and commonplace and conventional ; it was always 
an adventure to escape from it; it was always the other side of the 
garden wall where romance lay in waiting for us. 

To loathe the routine of existence is unpardonable, it is the 
crime of the decadent poet; but to worship the routine is the 
crime of the decadent realist. It is a fact, not terrible or gloomy 
or distressing, but a dull, obvious fact. Towards the greater part 
of existence our proper attitude is an intelligent boredom. We 
wait patiently for the flashes that illuminate it, the profound emo- 
tions, the high passions, the lilt and music of romance. But we 
do not expect to see romance everywhere, to live always on the 
same high level. 

The enchanted castle owes not a little of its charm to those 
uncompromising blocks of stone that make up Windsor Castle or 
Buckingham Palace. We are entranced to see its walls vanish 
under the fairy’s incantation, because we see this so rarely. There 
are so many dull and conventional castles rooted stolidly to the 
earth, which no fairy wand could ever disturb. Again, uncles are 
generally benevolent, yet rather depressing; that is why, with a 
thrill of delightful terror, we shudder at the wicked uncle. Those 
baronets, so respectable, so worthy, so innocuous, do they not sup- 
port on their shoulders the bold, bad baronet, whom we love? The 
commonplace is, in fine, the price we pay for the romantic; we go 
to that bank in the city in order to enjoy securely our Andalusian 
castle in the hills. 

Nothing is more fatal to a fine perception of life than to lump 
everything together in an indiscriminate admiration. This is what 
the modern realist does. He sees romance everywhere, so he sees 
it nowhere. He squanders on the trivial and the commonplace the 
enthusiasm he should have reserved for the sublime. What is a 
man to feel before the Pyramids, who has lost himself in admira- 
tion over the curve of a lamp-post or the outlines of a dust-heap? 
How are you to love Rosalind or Viola or Juliet, if you have wasted 
your soul over Mary Ann or Jemima Jones? If Hodge is noble 
and romantic what is Arthur? If he is splendid, what is Cesar? 

The commonplace objection against romantic art strikes the 
very keynote of romance. You find modern life dull and prosaic, it 
is said, and you turn to a vanished and half-fanciful past. Well, 
that, too, was once the present, and then ‘you would have sighed 
over its vulgarity, and mourned for a still more distant time. You 
look back to the Florence of Dante as to an ideal city of romantic 
charm, while Dante looked wistfully back to the Athens of Plato, 
and Plato himself sighed for the lost island of Atlantis. 
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It is true, but what does it prove, save that romance is always 
distant, and the ideal always out of our reach? Even this age, we 
are prepared to grant, may one day enter that charmed circle. Its 
noise and hustle, and vulgarity will die away, and only those eternal 
truths, by which it lived, will remain. But all the details which the 
realist loves to draw, will have disappeared—the sordid, vicious 
lives, the common vulgar surroundings, the trivial cackle and gossip 
of the day. As we pass on, and they grow dim in the distance, 
the crude glaring lights of modernity will fade into the glamour of 
romance. A new charm will hang over the modern world, and a 
strange music will make itself heard. Everyday life will become 
beautiful when it is no longer everyday. Realism will become 


artistic by becoming romance. 
C. O. FRENCH. 
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THE SPANIARD AND HIS 
PENINSULA. 


For about four hundred years, beginning with the middle of the 
fifteenth century, Spain played, on the whole, a more important 
part in the politics of Continental Europe than any other country. 
We may even put our date a century further back, so as to include 
the exploits of the Black Prince beyond the Pyrenees, and the 
preceding statement will hardly be an exaggeration. When it was 
not the leading power, it was at least second, so that no move on 
the international chessboard could be made without taking it into 
account, either directly or indirectly. After the loss of its Ameri- 
can possessions in the early years of the nineteenth century, a 
misfortune that was due solely to the colossal incapacity of Fer- 
dinand VIL, it gradually fell into the background, until half a cen- 
tury ago it had ceased to be more than a third-rate power. At 
various times during the last fifty years its internal disorders have 
attracted the attention of the outside world; but on the whole the 
Spaniard has been permitted to manage or mismanage his internal 
affairs, in pretty much his own way. The candidacy of Prince 
Leopold of Hohenzollern which led indirectly to the Franco- 
German War had very little influence on the domestic affairs of 
the country. However, at the close of the last century, the 
Spaniard again became conspicuous. The Venezuelan imbroglio, 
in which the attitude of the United States is still somewhat of a 
mystery, made it plain that his power for mischief nad merely lain 
in abeyance. Then came the Spanish-American War to demon- 
strate, what many people knew, and more suspected, that the 
chronic incapacity of the Spanish Government was as deeply- 
rooted as aforetime. After the mother-country had lost her last 
colony, and was therefore no longer in position to make trouble 
beyond-sea, Venezuela, in afterward Colombia, once more brought 
to the attention of the civilized world the meptitude of the 
Spaniard in matters of government, no matter what its form. 
Quite recently the trial and execution of Ferrer aroused an 
interest as wide-spread as the printed page. For, although the 
event was a matter that concerned Spain alone, it excited much 
sympathy for a man who was believed by many to have been the 
victim of circumstances, and of a miscarriage of justice. What a 
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contrast between the possessions of Spain to-day and those of the 
middle of the sixteenth century! A glance at the map of the 
world at that time shows that in North America they extended 
from the northern boundary of California to the farthest limits of 
South America, excepting only the eastern coast line, so far as it 
was claimed by Portugal In Europe, outside of the Iberian 
peninsula, the Netherlands, Germany, and Lower Italy were an 
appanage of the Spanish Crown. Or, as the Hales in the Story 
of Spain put it: “ Philip IT. was king of all the Spanish kingdoms 
and of both Sicilies. He was the titular King of England, France, 
and Jerusalem. He was absolute Dominator in Asia, Africa, and 
America. He was Duke of Milan and of both Burgundies, and 
Hereditary Sovereign of the Seventeen Netheriands. These were 
his inheritance, and to them he himself added the Crown of Por- 
tugal.” It is true, one may argue, that the territory in the New 
World was more extensive than valuable. While their actual worth 
was not great, their potential resources were, as they still are, al- 
most unlimited. The area of Mexico alone is four times that of 
the mother-country ; its population is rapidly approximating there- 
to, while its possibilities are almost infinitely greater. It has been 
said of Charles V. that he had more power for good or ill than 
any man since the reign of Augustus, and that he did as much 
harm with it as could be done. Such comparative estimates have 
little value; but there is not much doubt that, compared with his 
successor, Philip II., he has somewhat the better of it. In that 
eventful period, between the reign of Ferdinand, and the end of 
that of Philip, Spain had won, through most of the world, the 
reputation of the blackest cruelty. Her iron hand was on the 
inferior races. Arbitrary power did what it always does, and de- 
based the men who used it. The people of our own race—such 
men, for instance, as Drake and Cavendish, and afterwards such 
men as Essex and Hawkins, and Raleigh and Sidney—regarded 
“ Spaniard ” as only another name for “ child of hell,” and the living 
Spaniard as the visible ally of the devil, In their fierce warfare 
with him,——in such fighting as is described in Tennyson’s ballad of 
“The Revenge,” a deep religious horror of the author of lies and 
of his children gives dignity and strength to an Englishman’s 
loyalty to his nation, his Sovereign, and his Saviour. Some of 
these Englishmen were certainly no lambs; what must have been 
the character of the men who could inspire such rough and ready 
fighters on sea and land with a loathing so deep-seated and un- 
utterable! But as, in things mundane, facts are important or un- 
important only by contrast, let us dwell for a moment on conditions 
that are exceedingly gratifying to those whose native language is 
English. 
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I have called attention to the extent of the Spanish 
dominions towards the close of the sixteenth century, and, by in- 
ference at least, to their limited extent at the present day. It is 
calculated on the basis of the parish registers that the population 
of England and Wales at the middle of the sixteenth century was 
about five millions. Two centuries later it was not far from six 
millions and a half. During all this time Great Britain had a 
steady though slow growth, in spite of the fact that the Govern- 
ment was by no means a model, judged by the enlightened stan- 
dard of the present day At the death of Philip II. the population 
of Spain was about eight and a half millions, or less. But, as the 
area of the Spanish Kingdom is nearly three and a half times that 
of England and Wales, these countries must have been more 
thickly settled. On the other hand, there is reason to believe that 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century Spain had scarcely six 
millions of inhabitants, since many of the villages were deserted, 
and long stretches of country uncultivated. There was consider- 
able improvement in the economic conditions during the following 
century, for, at its close, the number of inhabitants had doubled. 
Let us now compare the career of the Englishman and the 
Spaniard for somewhat less than two centuries. At the middle 
of the seventeenth, Spain, although it had fallen considerably from 
the acme of its greatness, was still a powerful State, with extensive 
outlying possessions. At that time England owned but little terri- 
tory beyond sea except Nova Scotia, a fringe of settlements along 
the New England coast, and another extending southward from 
Delaware to Florida, together with some West India islands. 
There was probably no great disparity between the number of 
Englishmen and the number of Spaniards, each of which may be 
placed at six millions. At the present time the King of England 
reigns over no fewer than four hundred millions of subjects; the 
King of Spain over less than one-twentieth of this number. Let 
us look at the relative importance of the two countries from an- 
other point of view, that of language. The population of the 
Spanish-American States is estimated at about thirty-six millions. 
Outside of these countries, and excluding Spain, there may be 
found one or two millions more of Spanish-speaking people, thus 
making the entire number between thirty-eight and forty millions. 
But so badly managed are the internal affairs of the Central 
American States, that the most careful “guess” at the number 
of inhabitants may be far astray. Of this relatively large popula- 
tion, not one-tenth, more probably not one-twentieth, has received 
systematic instruction in any language, or in anything else. Be- 
sides, the number of persons of pure Spanish ancestry outside of 
the mother-country is comparatively small. As it is rather less 
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than twenty per cent. in Mexico, the number of Spaniards at the 
present day may not be above two-thirds of the above estimate ; 
that is to say, if we credit Spain with eighteen millions, and the 
rest of the world with nine millions, we get a total of twenty- 
seven millions, probably a liberal allowance. On the other hand, 
the number of persons whose native language is English, or at 


+ —~—w=—=~wrnteast one of them, if they are bilingual, falls not far short of one 








hundred and fifty millions. Probably as much as three-fourths of 
this number has received, or is now receiving, more or less sys- 
tematic instruction in the English language. And it is probable 
that about an equal proportion is of Anglo-Saxon, or at least of 
Germanic stock, the largest alien element being the negroes in the 
Southern States. 


Let us compare the two peoples from still another point of 
view. A persistent and apparently ineradicable trait of the Ger- 
manic stock, more especially of the Anglo-Saxon branch, is its 
aversion from miscegenation or amalgamation with inferior races. 
In the Southern States a considerable proportion of the population 
is the offspring of irregular cohabitation between white men and 
coloured women. In the Northern States marriages between 
white women and black men are not unknown, though not 
frequent. 


But in all cases, the fruit of such connections, whether tran- 
sitory or permanent, takes the rank of the dark-skinned partner. 
No matter how small the quantity of African blood in the veins, it 
is invariably sufficient to vitiate all the rest. In most of the 
Southern States wedlock between whites and blacks is illegal, and 
even criminal. Theoretically and legally there is, generally speak- 
ing, and within certain limits, no distinction; in practice, there is 
an impassable chasm. A good deal of evidence points to the 
existence of the same feeling with regard to the Eurasians, in 
spite of the circumstance that both parents are usually Aryans. 
This unconscious pride of race, like that of the Jews, with whom, 
however, it can hardly be said to be unconscious, has much to do, 
it would seem, with preserving its vigour and promoting its expan- 
sion. The sentiment has often wrought hardship, if the attitude 
of the stronger toward the weaker be judged at the bar of an 
impartial tribunal, or in the forum of abstract morals; but all 
efforts of philanthropists thus far to overcome it, or even to miti- 
gate it, have been well-nigh fruitless. Yet it is quite within 
bounds to say that the treatment accorded to the natives by the 
Spanish and Portuguese conquerors far exceeded in truculence 
and inhumanity anything of a similar nature recorded in history. 
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It was, from first to last, a fundamental maxim of Spanish 
colonial policy to give as little and to get as much as possibie. 
The Latin stock, and more than all others the Spanish branch, has 
everywhere entered into more or less permanent sexual relations 
with the natives. It is frequently asserted, and at the present day, 
perhaps, generally admitted, that the mulatto stands morally lower 
than the negro, and that he is, on the whole, less efficient. It is 
also the fashion to ascribe the backwardness of the Latin-American 
States to the large proportion of half-breeds among them. Con- 
versely, it is well known that almost every negro who has made 
his mark in the world during the last hundred years, has had 
white blood in his veins. It is undisputed that some of the South 
American States, notably Chili and Argentina, are better governed 
than the mother-country. If this be due to the purely Spanish 
element it argues well for the future, no matter where it may be 
found. If it be due to admixture, it is a good omen for Latin 
America. Diaz, the Pericles of Mexico, is believed not to be of 
unmixed Spanish ancestry; that he is one ot the most efficient 
rulers now in power is undisputed. 

The Iberian peninsula was, at the beginning of the Christian 
era, probably more civilized than any other part of the Roman 
Empire; it is not certain that Italy herself should be excepted. 
The list of distinguished Romans who lived during the first cen- 
tury is largely made up of natives of Spain. Of Roman emperors, 
Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius, and Theodosius, 
were Spanish by birth or ancestry. The peaceful domination of 
Rome lasted through four centuries with hardly a ripple. For 
three hundred years the Goths held the over-lordship. 

Mr. Peuch thus expresses himself in his book on Prudentius: 
Juvencus “est peut-étre le seul ecrivain enti¢rement mediocre, 
froid et plat au dela de toute mesure, que Espagne ait donné a 
la literature latin. Les autres, paiens ou chretiens, Lucain ou 
Prudence, Sénéques ou Paul Orose, sont outranciers par leur de- 
fauts comme par leur talents.” 

Not much is known about the conditions prevailing under 
their rule; the logical inference is that it did not seriously inter- 
fere with the existing status. At the present day, there is no 
country so completely subservient to the church as Spain. This is 
not a matter of yesterday, or the day before. Hence, the difficulty 
that confronts enlightened statesmen who endeavour to break the 
shackles of ecclesiastical domination. The clergy seem to have 
gotten into position very early to make their influence felt for 
good or evil, in the making or unmaking of kings. It is generally 
admitted that Witika forfeited his throne because of his efforts to 
curb the power of the priesthood. Their tool was Roderick, “ The 
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last of the Goths,” who lost his life at the battle of Xeres in 711. A 
country that for a long time enjoys internal tranquillity is favour- 
able to the growth of ecclesiastical authority, since the clergy are 
usually the most intelligent portion of the people. It is thus easy 
to see why the church at this time succeeded in striking such deep 
roots in the life of the Spanish people ; it is not easy to understand 
why so few of them have ever shown a vigorous determination to 
shake off its absolutism. There is not much doubt that Spain, or 
rather portions of it, was more prosperous under the Moors than 
it has been at any time since. The territory watered by the 
Guadalquivir, according to tradition, alone contained twelve thou- 
sand cities and towns. The number of Moors in the Peninsula 
must have been greater than is generally supposed when they were 
at the zenith of their power, if it be true that as late as 1570 
four hundred thousand of them were dispossessed of their property 
in Granada alone, and compelled to disperse over the rest of the 
kingdom. Forty years after this, or about 1609, twice this num- 
ber of unfortunates were driven from Valencia, with the result that 
the province became almost a solitude. There are several features 
of Spanish history that distinguish it from that of most of the 
remainder of Europe. One of these was the Moorish domination 
to which reference has already just been made. The native 
authors who have dealt with the problem are, for the most part, 
of the opinion that the Spanish people are fairly homogeneous, at 
least as much so as any other people of Europe. This being the 
case, the presence of the Moor produced no perceptible change in 
their physical characteristics; that it produced a marked effect 
upon the Spanish character will hardly be denied. On the other 
hand, the facility with which the Spaniards coalesced with the 
natives in the New World makes this aloofness from the Moham- 
medan conquerors appear somewhat anomalous. It was probably 
the Moors who refused to enter into personal alliances with the 
natives. Again, the Peninsula was left well nigh unscathed by the 
Renaissance. It is true Voight, in his standard work, “ Die Wie- 
derbelebung des classischen Altertums,” passes a somewhat more 
favourable judgment. He thinks the reason why such faint traces 
of this awakening have thus far been discovered, may be owing to 
the lack of printed materials at present available. Yet he admits 
that Petrarca’s writings were unknown south of the Pyrenees, and 
that it was not until the time of Poggio that some slight evidence 
of an interest in classical studies may be discovered in that part 
of the world. 

It is a well-established law that there are no accidents in the 
history of nations. Events do not occur fortuitously and without 
announcement, though it is often difficult, sometimes impossible, to 
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discover the remoter causes from which effects of first-rate import- 
ance spring. If we go in quest of reasons why the general 
awakening that began with Petrarca and Boccaccio affected Spain 
so slightly we shall return empty-handed. But there is little doubt 
that in its later developments it became associated with Protestant- 
ism. In the nature of the case it was effectually disbarred by the 
authorities. The strictures upon the Spaniards in which the 
Italians were wont to indulge, are part and parcel of the universal 
contempt with which they regarded everybody but themselves. 
Nevertheless, strange as it may seem, Professor Altamira says, in 
his “ Psicologia del poeblo aspanol” (Madrid, 1902): “It is a 
curious fact that the Italians of the fifteenth and. sixteenth cen- 
turies accuse us of being bad Christians, and deduce from this 
assumption the necessity of the Inquisition in  contradistinction 
from Italy, where all were thoroughly orthodox.” The church in 
both Castile and Aragon was in a deplorable condition. _Its 
clergy were grossly ignorant; its revenues were often squandered 
by Italian and French favourites and debauchees, who gave not 
the slightest attention to their spiritual duties. When Isabella 
came to the throne, she determined to push forward the reforms 
that had been attempted with indifferent success by her imme- 
diate predecessors. Her husband, though from political motives 
rather than from religious zeal, was in full accord with her plans. 
Her chief adviser was the well known Cardinal Ximenez, who, 
within ten years from the time of his elevation to the See of 
Toledo, had thoroughly reformed, after his manner, the spiritual 
affairs of the church. The first Inquisitor-General, Torquemada, 
during his incumbency, burned two thousand persons, and sen- 
tenced to death a much larger number, who had gone into exile. 
The havoc wrought and the terror produced by this sanguinary 
tribunal, may be inferred from the record that between the end 
of the fifteenth and the end of the eighteenth century, about 
thirty thousand persons perished at the stake, while nearly three 
hundred thousand were punished with imprisonment, the galleys, 
confiscation of property, or outlawry of the whole family. It is 
easy to see how all free thought would be extinguished in the 
germ, where such a hell upon earth existed. But nobody believes 
that more heresy or greater immorality prevailed in Spain than in 
France, or in Italy. 

In the third place, the French Revolution, which produced so 
marked an effect on almost every country of Europe, passed over 
Spain without leaving a trace, except the ravages of war and 
hatred of the French. It made a temporary impression that took 
shape in the Constitution of Cadiz; but the re-action under Fer- 
dinand VII. showed that liberal ideas had no root in the popular 
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mind. Under this monarch, the people were far worse off than 
under the French. But there had been demonstrated what has 
come to the surface, both before and since, that Spain has never 
been without her genuine patriots, without men of enlightened 
views, men who deplored the foolish pride and unreasonable con- 
servatism of their countrymen; but they have always been too 
greatly in the minority to produce any permanent effects. Is there 
an inexorable law that binds some nations with eternal chains of 
ignorance and superstition, or a law that permits them to attain a 
certain degree of culture, but beyond which they cannot pass? 
There has probably been no period in the history of the world 
that was so fraught with sorrow to the human race as the second 
and third decades of the nineteenth century. Within them oc- 
curred Napoleon’s disastrous retreat from Moscow and his two 
bloodiest battles. | In south-eastern Europe the Greek war for 
independence, led to many acts of such frightful barbarity that the 
reader, even at this day, shudders at their recital. In south- 
western Europe, the situation was not much better. The Turk 
was carrying on a war against rebellious subjects who belonged 
to an alien race, and who professed a religion he abhorred. A 
Spanish king was treating his own subjects, his own co-religionisis, 
hardly less inhumanly. In-the language of the distinguished 
Emilio Castelar: “Never has the world known so ruthless a 
monarch as Ferdinand the Seventh. Fifteen thousand Spaniards 
expatriated in 1814, twenty thousand in 1823, six thousand sacri- 
ficed to his vengeance on the scaffold, two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dead on the field of battle through his blunders.” Yet this is 
but a part of the frightful record that damns him to eternal infamy. 
It is common to attribute the backwardness of Spain to its com- 
parative isolation. This proposition cannot be sustained. It is 
plain, from the history of the country, dating at least from the 
discovery of America, that it was at least as well known as any 
country in Europe. This knowledge was gained in part through 
its literature, in part through the dreaded Spanish infantry, and in 
part through the hardly less dreaded Spanish official. For a long 
time the Spaniard was the most ubiquitous person on the globe. 
Conversely, during many years at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, the Peninsula was literally overrun by foreigners of various 
nationalities. Later, the conduct of the French under the restored 
monarchy was no less reprehensible than it had been under the 
Corsican bandit; it was far worse for the people. A knowledge 
of the language was widely disseminated, and of its literature still 
more widely. There is room here to speak of but one book—“ Don 
Quixote.” Shelton’s translation appeared in 1607 or 1608. _Be- 
sides this, six others, more or less compléte, were published in 
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England before the end of the eighteenth century. Ormsby says: 
“Except the Bible, no book, has been so widely diffused as ‘Don 
Quixote.’ The ‘Imitatio Christi’ may have been translated into 
as many different languages, and perhaps ‘Robinson Crusoe’ and 
‘The Vicar of Wakefield’ into nearly as many, but in the multi- 
plicity of translations and editions ‘Don Quixote’ leaves them 
far behind.” It cannot be sustained, as a general proposition, that 
the Spanish people, considering their position on the map of 
Europe, have been more exclusive than the French. Since “La 
France marche a la téte de la civilization,” what had Frenchmen 
to learn from foreigners? It may be admitted that for centuries 
the greater part of the world accepted the nimble-witted French- 
man at his own estimate of himself. A Frenchman occasionally 
visited England, usually when the political atmosphere at home did 
not agree with him. On his return he wrote appreciatively of 
what he saw beyond the Channel; but the effect produced upon 
his countrymen was neither profound nor lasting. In view of the 
allegations of foreigners and the admission of many Spaniards, that 
the unprogressiveness of the Peninsular people is to some extent 
paralleled by the Chinese, it may be well to note that the latter 
were progressive to a certain point, then became stationary, and 
even retrograded. It seems to be universally admitted that the 
China of ten years ago was less advanced than it was a thousand 
years previous; in other words, that it has retrograded and failed 
to maintain the position it had reached when Europe was buried 
in the thickest intellectual darkness. Of that country Lord 
Wolseley wrote not many years since, and his opinion is endorsed 
by many other visitors to the Celestial Empire: “She possesses 
—in my humble opinion—every essential for national greatness.” 
The same authority says: “When I visited Yeddo in 1860-61, 
the Japanese were far behind China in all matters connected with 
sea power. There was nothing then apparent to the foreign 
traveller in Japan which foretold the serious changes in political 
constitution and system of government which were then impend- 
ing. . . . It is a most amazing reformation and change from a con- 
dition of impotence into one of greatness and power.” In view of 
this rapid and inexplicable transformation of a Mongolian race, the 
cry of alarm that is every now and then raised about the “ yellow 
peril,” the “yellow bogey,” does not seem altogether unfounded. 

There is, however, the question whether there is really a peril. 
It does not follow that because a nation is strong it will use its 
strength unjustly. I suspect if we were compelled to choose be- 
tween the two, most of us would rather take sides with Japan, un- 
christian as it is, than with Spanish or Russian Christianity, and 
all the bigotry that goes with it. This, and similar more or less 
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wide deviations from what would be called the normal order of 
development in Europe, in the past, led the late W. D. Babington, 
in his “ Fallacies of Race Theories,” to reject all the current hypo- 
theses about race characteristics. He maintains, with much plausi- 
bility, that one people is neither more nor less progressive than 
another, and that progress or stagnation is dependent on psychic 
phenomena that are unfathomable. It must be confessed that a 
great deal of what has been written on ethnological psychology is 
unwarranted hypothesis ; the outgrowth of a determination to ap- 
ply the scientific method where it is out of place, and of an un- 
willingness to admit that the universe contains some things that 
for the present must be left unexplained. “How deeply is the 
love of royalty ingrained in the French nature, might many an 
observer of Frenchmen have said, as he watched the enthusiastic 
crowds almost worshipping their youthful and amiable king; in a 
few brief years the head of the popular idol was severed from 
his body in the Place de la Revolution amid the yells of the same 
populace.” Such a dictum as the following, from the historian, E. 
A. Freeman, the author just quoted stigmatises as “very doubtful 
metaphysics.” “There is in each nation, in each race, a dominant 
element, or rather something which is the true essence of the race 
or nation, something which sets its standard and determines its 
character, something which draws to itself ali other elements.” 
Much more to the purpose, he finds the words of Max Mueiler 
“Like the individual, a whole family, tribe, or race of men may, 
in a very short time, rise to the highest pitch of virtue and culture, 
and in the next generation sink to the lowest level of vice and 
brutality.” A more recent writer, Von Ihering, in his “ Evolution 
of the Aryan,” tries to reconcile the two views. After calling 
attention to the fact that Montesquieu was the first to lay stress 
on the importance of a nation’s domicil, he continues: “The ulti- 
mate cause to which the destiny of a nation is due, is rather to be 
found in its innate national genius. It is the same with nations 
as with individuals; each brings with it into the world its peculiar 
disposition and its various temperaments.” “But nations do not 
come into the world in a completed state ; they are not dorm, they 
become, nations; and, therefore, there can be no question of here- 
dity in their case. The individual who is dorm can have something 
inborn; a nation that has become can only acquire, that is, its 
national character can only be the work of history, not of nature.” 
“My conviction is that no nation has from the beginning been 
equipped by nature differently from any other; all have come out 
of her hands equally moulded. Their subsequent variations are 
simply the work of historical development fixed for them by dif- 
ferences of soil (in the larger sense of the word).” (Drucker’s 
translation). 
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An interesting specimen of the extent to which the race 
theory may be carried is found in a recent volume entitled, “ Reden 
und Aufsaetze,” by the well known Berlin Professor Wilamowitz- 
Meellendorf. He finds in the works of Calderon and Cervantes un- 
Spanish characteristics. In the former, they produce a sort of 
disagreeable impression on the reader; in the latter they are in 
the highest degree delightful; both of these effects he designates 
as Iberian. Loyola is the relentless and indefatigable devotee to 
a self-chosen ideal because he has Basque blood in his veins. The 
charm in the writings of Livy and Catullus 1s, by anticipation, 
French, because these authors were remotely Celtic. But he 
thinks it doubtful that Spain and Gaul would have remained 
Romanic if the church had not survived and continued the Ro- 
manizing process begun by the Empire. On the other hand, a 
competent critic says: “To know Calderon is to know the mind 
of Spain in the seventeenth century.” In like manner, a prominent 
English author, some years ago, attempted to prove that the ar- 
tistic taste of the Italians, as exhibited in literature and art, was 
inherited from the Etruscans through more than fifty generations. 
Several Italian writers have upheld the same theory. Conversely, 
it is well to remember that the most profound of German philo- 
sophers was Scotch by descent, and received the initial impulse 
to his investigations from another Scotchman; that English 
Methodism really had its origin among the Moravians; that the 
descendants of the Dutch and German immigrants in England are 
as thoroughly British in sentiment as the descendants of the 
Saxons ; and that the Germans who settle in the United States at 
once lose all political affinity with the institutions of the Father- 
land, while their children readily fall in with those that were 
brought from England before the Revolution, and which have been 
developed along parallel lines in the two chief branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon stock. Both the past and the present furnish 
examples of the important influence exercised -over an entire 
people by individuals. This influence may be for good or for evil. 
It is universally admitted that the Athenian Empire attainea the 
zenith of its greatness under the guiding hand of Pericles. While, 
so far as it is possible to be wise after the event, the history of 
Athens would be very different had he lived to the full measi.re 
of human life. It is very doubtful if another man in Germany 
could have done for Prussia what Frederic II. did. But what 
dangers beset a nation raised to greatness by a single individual is 
forcibly illustrated by these two examples, to cite no others. When 
Athens was no longer under the sway of the master mind of 
Pericles, it became a prey to forces that ere long wrought its ruin 
Its very strength proved its undoing, because it engendered over- 
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confidence. In 1786 Prussia was one of the great Powers of 
Europe ; the conflict with Napoleon a few years later showed that 
its military prestige had entirely departed. In so far as the pa:t 
history of Mexico enables us to judge, no other man could have 
done the work of President Diaz. Many persons look forward 
with apprehension or misgivings to the time when he shall no 
longer be at the helm of State. It has often been remarked, on 
the other hand, that Rome became great without having produced 
a single great man, and that the Sons of Glory appeared on the 
scene after its decline had set in. Would there have been a Chris- 
tian Church had there been no Saint Paul? How different the 
history of European thought would read if Aristotle had never 
lived! Or if Saint Augustine had never been born! 

Not only is it true that a State organized for war degenerates 
in time of peace ; but as wars may end disastrously for a State so 
organized, the peril from this cause is equally great. The fifteenth 
century closed for Spain in a blaze of military glory. This was 
but slightly dimmed, if it all, during the reigns of Charles V. and 
Philip II., until towards the close of the latter. He over-estimated 
his resources, or under-estimated those of his opponents, when he 
engaged in conflict with Protestantism in England and the Nether- 
lands, and thus inflicted incalculable harm on his subjects. Long 
wars created a class that lived by war, a class that hardly knew 
the meaning of peace. Not few were the military adventurers 
who made their way at various times to the New World, where 
they hoped by their trade to make good their diminished revenues, 
and to spend their gains in luxury at home. Few Spaniards, un- 
like most of the settlers in New England, crossed the ocean to 
found new homes. Thus, as we can readily see, a succession of 
causes conspired to give the Spanish noble a “twist” in a wrong 
direction ; and the Spanish are a people who do not readily adjust 
themselves to new conditions. A man who had travelled a great 
deal, and spent some time in Spain just after the war with the 
United States, thus expressed himself to the writer: “It looks to 
me as if the future of that country were well nigh hopeless. Ap- 
parently, the great majority of the people will be content to drift 
along for centuries just as they have been doing in the past. Many, 
very many, are so poor that the question of how to gain a bare 
subsistence consumes all their energies. Unconsciously, but 
actually nevertheless, a large proportion of the populace is frivo- 
lous, and does not appreciate the responsibilities of citizenship. 
Those who are more serious-minded are painfully crude in their 
judgments from lack of experience and education. Some well- 
informed natives with whom I conversed, were extremely pessi- 
mistic. They declared it was useless to strive for reforms because 
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of the crass ignorance of the masses. The best intentioned often 
want the Government to do what, from the nature of its functions, 
it cannot do, and to engage in projects that would be impracticable 
anywhere. One gentleman who had been in the United States 
went so far as to say that it would have been a blessing if an 
American fleet had bombarded some of the coast cities, since no- 
thing less than the most serious peril could arouse his countrymen 
from their self-satisfied lethargy. He found much fault with the 
Government, which he stigmatized as infamously corrupt. The 
fact is, that nothing arouses a Spaniard like a bull-fight—one 
might almost say, except a bull-fight. Almost everybody goes 
crazy over these gruesome spectacles. Many a poor devil gladly 
fasts for days in order to buy a ticket of admission, if he can get 
it in no other way. To those who have not been eye-witnesses, 
the fascination exercised and the wild enthusiasm aroused by a 
corrida de toros, or a torreador, is utterly incomprehensible. Yet I 
am not prepared to say that the Spaniard is by nature more frivo- 
lous than the Frenchman; albeit, a great many Spaniards, both 
male and female, seem to care for nothing except how to have a 
good time. There are few large enterprises in the country 
managed by natives, unless there be some in Barcelona; and the 
Barcelonese are the least Spanish of the inhabitants of the penin- 
sula. Officialdom is ubiquitous, just as it has been from time im- 
memorial. There is little capital, except what 1s provided by the 
French and the British. The public schools are a farce, and the 
Universities out of touch with modern thought. They teach little 
beyond what they have been teaching for two centuries, and per- 
haps longer. A few up-to-date scholars occupy chairs in them, 
who write excellent articles for the few high-class periodicals in 
the country, and occasionally publish a book. Their circle of 
readers is, in any case, limited, and their writings have no appreci- 
able effect upon public opinion. In this regard the mother-country 
is behind some of the Spanish-American States; for these are 
doing a great deal to improve their school systems, while there 
are some able men, chiefly Germans, in the university chairs. The 
casual sojourner among the Spaniards cannot help feeling kindly 
towards them, with all their faults. They are so amiable, they 
manifest so much bonhomie, and seem to be so solicitous for the 
comfort of strangers, even when there is no prospect of gain, that 
it is hard for one to realise that probably the same men will on 
occasion exhibit the utmost indifference to the sufferings of man 
or beast, or display the most heartless cruelty in one way and an- 
other.” Verily, the modern Spaniard is a bundle of contradictions, 
some of them so glaring as to be absolutely irreconcilable; they 
must simply be accepted as ultimate facts. To undertake to 
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account for them by the history of the country is merely to attempt 
to explain one set of recondite facts by another equally recondite. 

The Spaniard has made Spanish history, not Spanish history 
the Spaniard. “One reads a good deal about the proud Spaniard,” 
continues the gentleman just quoted, “the haughty Don, and so 
forth. I saw very little of this spirit. After some years of resi- 
dence in different parts of Europe I am forced to conclude that in 
this respect the Prussian official leaves everybody else far in the 
rear. In arrogance and superciliousness he is a class by himself. 
Not in Spain, and probably nowhere else, is his like to be found, 
certainly not in Spain. Neither can the Spaniard be called lazy, 
except with important reservations. In the chief cities, as in other 
parts of Europe, where a bare subsistence is easy to be had, there 
is a large proletariat; but nowhere does the peasant work harder 
and more steadily than in Spain.” The main and apparently only 
hindrance to the progress of the country in several lines is the 
church. This allegation, it is true, begs pretty nearly the whole 
question. In the nature of the case, all religions founded on a 
real or imagined revelation are conservative; that they readily 
become retrogressive is too well known to call for further proof. 
God being the same in all ages, cannot have commanded one thing 
at one time and another at another. What has been once re- 
vealed must stand for ever. If, then, a revelation is embedded in 
a body of theological interpretation, and this interpretation is en- 
trusted to a class of men especially consecrated to its defence, and 
to protecting it against innovations, a status will be maintained for 
an indefinite length of time. The church has gained such a firm 
hold on the entire social and civic machinery that it is almost im- 
possible to loosen it. The religious liberty that exists on the 
statute-books is merely a formal concession to the spirit of the age 
and to outside pressure. It is of no benefit to the Spanish people, 
because few of them know what use to make of it. It is next to 
impossible for one who has been brought up im a country where 
the different religious sects live together in peace and intermingle 
freely, to realise the odium that attaches to the term “ Protestant.” 
The various ways in which this hostile sentiment finds expression 
makes a long list. How it comes about that a reactionary church 
can retain such a hold on a country, is made plain by a glance at 
its agencies. The following is taken from a recent letter written 
in Madrid: “The priest is as much subject to the authority of 
the bishop as his people are to him, for the bishop may depose him 
at any time, may withhold his meagre salary, may turn him out of 
the parish-house to starve, and can ruin him for ever by the 
stroke of a pen or the nod of his head. Hence, he is the slave of 
his superior, and the bishops are under the direction of the cardinal 
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archbishop of Toledo, who advises with the Papal nuncio, the 
ambassador from the Holy See to the Court of Spain. It is easy 
to understand that the latter, who receives his instructions from 
Rome, is the most powerful man in the kingdom, and that without 
his support the throne could not stand. Therefore, he is prepared 
to make any demands he may consider just and reasonable upon 
the Government, and the Cabinet is compelled to submit to his 
will.” “The schools are the worst that can be found in any civi- 
lized country, as bad as in Turkey, where there are no schools at 
all; for the policy of the Church is to repress popular education, 
and to keep the people in a state of ignorance.” It would be hard 
to prove that the Spaniard is more indifferent to the sufferings of 
sentient beings, or more prone to inflict pain than other Latin 
races. His callousness is publicly exhibited in a repulsive form in 
the national bull-fights; but the same spectacles are also given in 
southern France. It is a matter of common observation that the 
Italian, wherever he is found, is notoriously imhuman and _ bar- 
barous. Treachery is often mentioned as a trait of the Spanish 
character. Perhaps it is; that it will compare favourably with the 
Italian in this respect is abundantly proved by the history of the 
two countries. Neither is the record of the French without its 
dark spots. 

In the natural and physical sciences Spain has little 
to show; on the other hand, the moral sciences are at the present 
day by no means neglected. In spite of the fact that its economic 
condition has been notoriously bad for centuries, the works of such 
writers as Jovellanos, Cabarrus, and others, afford sufficient evi- 
dence that the country has produced men of enlightened views. It 
is well known, too, that excellent work has been done, and is still 
in progress, in the domain of history, particularly in that of the 
mother-country and some of her colonies. Of books bearing a 
more popular character there is no lack, as everybody knows, 
though it is possible that they are more read abroad than at home. 
It cannot be charged against all Spaniards that they have always 
been or that they are at present unaware of the decadence of their 
country, or that they are closing their eyes to the fact. Professor 
Altamira, in the book already cited, called attention to the severe 
strictures passed upon their national shortcomings by the Spanish 
writers in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and their en- 
deavours to account for them. He thinks there is no doubt that 
the same psychological causes which retarded the advance of China 
have also been operative in the Peninsula ; the belief of the natives 
that they are superior to everybody else; that they inhabit the 
finest country on the globe; and that what they do not know is 
not worth knowing. This over-weening self-confidence or bluff 
was never more conspicuous than at the outbreak of the Spanish- 
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American war. The Spaniards believed, or, at least, professed to 
believe, if the newspapers correctly represented the situation, that 
the first conflict between the Navy of Spain and that of the United 
States, would result in the complete annihilation of the latter. 
There is nothing in the naval history of the two countries to justify 
such high hopes; if they really existed they were surely born out 
of due time. The home Government knew better, and wanted war 
as little as did President McKinley; nor can it be denied that 
there was much apprehension in North America, for nobody sus- 
pected that the Spanish Navy. was so nearly a farce as it proved 
to be. Since the new Government will have no business beyond- 
sea it may take up seriously the many reforms so urgently needed 
at home. Not only is Professor Altamira alive to the dangers 
which threaten a people that isolates itself, and persists in this 
attitude ; he shows with an abundance of citation that many of his 
countrymen have been aware of this danger. For more than forty 
"years some of them have been writing upon the degeneracy of 
their native land. No intelligent man could close his eyes to this 
salient fact. He regards it as an evil omen that so many Spaniards 
seem to be pessimistic in the ratio of their intelligence, and see no 
hope except in a dictatorship. Has the example of Mexico led 
them to look for deliverance in the same way? 

._ Let us note briefly some of the agencies which Professor 
Altamira would employ for the regeneration of his country. One 
important step, and the first, is to inspire the people with faith in 
themselves. In order to contribute something to this end, he 
translated Fichte’s “Reden an die deutsche Nation.” While he 
is convinced that regeneration must come from within, he believes 
that many young men should acquaint themselves with the prac- 
tical arts of other countries. He calls upon the University Pro- 
fessors to emerge from their isolation and exclusiveness by dis- 
seminating useful information, especially by adopting university 
extension methods. In his indignation at the aloofness of these 
institutions, he waxes eloquent, or, perhaps, it would be more cor- 
rect to say, indignant, and calls energetically upon the professors 
—he himself holds a chair in the University of Oviedo—not to 
be afraid of coming in contact with the general public. Here we 
have another plain trace of the spirit almost universal in Europe 
not so very long ago when scholars wrote only in Latin. Most of 
them have got beyond this medizval standpoint; not so Spain, 
except in the matter of Latin. The plea of poverty he meets with 
the rejoinder that the Government always manages to find the 
means for useless expenditures, and only raises the cry of “no 
money” when it is called upon to do something that will benefit 
the country as a whole. No doubt, if he had uttered all that is in 
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his mind, he would inveigh against the enormous revenues swal- 
lowed up by the hierarchy ; but to do so would defeat the object 
he has in mind, which is the inauguration of feasible reforms, with 
conditions as they are. He cites, for the encouragement of his 
countrymen, the example of Japan in 1860, and that of France in 
1870. In short, Professor Altamira endeavours to impress upon 
the minds and hearts of his fellow-citizens, in the volume which I 
have several times cited, what would seem to need no emphasis, 
that their regeneration must come through the creation of a public 
spirit; through the general diffusion of knowledge; through in- 
dividual initiative, supported by a majority of patriotic citizens ; 
through a strengthening of the education agencies already existing 
rather than by the creation of new ones—he believes, in short, that 
if Spain is ever to be an intellectual force in the world, she must 
experience a sort of modern renascence. To foreigners all this 
has long been plain as the sun at noontide on a cloudless day; 
the interesting aspect of the case is that so many Spaniards are 
becoming painfully aware of it. We may look forward to some 
progressive legislation during the reign of the present King, but 
many years will be required to accomplish any notable results. 

NOTE.—The University of Salamanca, for five centuries the 
glory and pride of Spain, reflects with considerable accuracy the 
vicissitudes of the country. Its origin dates from the twelfth cen- 
tury. In the thirteenth, all departments were represented in its 
faculty, except theology. In the fifteenth, it declined somewhat, 
but awoke to new life at the beginning of the sixteenth. It is 
said that at times during this century, as many as ten thousand 
students thronged its lecture-rooms. The Copernican system is 
supposed to have been taught here earlier than elsewhere in 
Europe. The record of its attendance for three and a half cen- 
turies is here given,1 with the additional statement that in 1824 it 
had only about four hundred students. These were dark days for 
the country. 

CHARLES W. SUPER. 
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NEW TESTAMENT TEACHING 


ABOUT WOMEN. 
PART I. 


RECENT occurrences, such as the inquiries of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Divorce, the exhortations of such eminent celibates as the 
Bishop of London, and the Archbishop of York, to increase and 
multiply, the refusal of the Communion by an English Church 
clergyman to one who had married a divorced person, the for- 
bidding at two country churches of women entering church with 
heads uncovered, the recent refusal by a London clergyman to 
publish the banns because the intended bride had not been bap- 
tised, and of another to marry a couple because the woman was 
enceinie, the inhibition of a clergyman who had contracted 
a Scotch marriage after his wife had deserted him for 
five years, the prevention by Registrars of a marriage be- 
tween a man and his brother's widow, added to the fact 
that a booklet dealing with the relations between Chris- 
tianity and women from a Christian standpoint has lately 
been issued, seem to call somewhat urgently for as impartial a 
study as is humanly possible, of the lessons the Bible teaches, and 
more especially of the New Testament, on these interesting topics. 
The fact that the Suffragettes have somewhat triumphantly notified 
that the clergy are not actively opposed to their desires, gives ad- 
ditional reason, if need be, that this question should be widely 
ventilated, and that these ladies should make themselves acquainted 
with the various aspects of the position the Bible occupies on these 
matters. 

A glance at the not very extensive literature of the subject 
shows that religious writers—as is unfortunately their wont—are 
far too prone to claim every improvement as due to Christianity, 
and to ignore the obviously powerful factors of civilisation, culture, 
and the growth of natural morality, in moulding the opinions and 
actions of European peoples. So much has this been the case that 
when it has been pointed out from the writings of some Christian 
Fathers, and from other sources regarded as authoritative, that 
Christianity has too often opposed the uplifting of women, from 
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this world’s point of view (as some of the recent examples given 
above tend to show), the usual reply is forthcoming that such actions 
have been, and are, contrary to Bible teachings, and that we must 
refer to it to learn the true lessons given us by Jehovah, Jesus, 
and Paul, as to these most important relations between the sexes. 
Moreover, we are gravely told that though Chnstianity has been 
over nineteen hundred years in the world, it has never had a 
month’s real trial, and that until humanity decides earnestly to carry 
out its prescriptions, the world can never become better. And all 
this in apparent ignorance of the fact that before this can be done 
it will be necessary radically to alter human nature. These worthy 
writers and preachers do not seem to be aware, or possibly prefer 
to ignore the fact, that some eminent Christian dignitaries, notably 
the late Archbishop Magee, stated in substance, that any family 
or nation carrying out the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount 
would soon be bankrupt and undone. That broad-minded priest, 
Canon Hensley Henson, has recently said: “It hardly needs 
argument to prove that the Sermon on the Mount could never 
have been intended to provide a manual for the citizen’s guidance. 
The attempt to order a community on such laws as those which 
are there promulgated would induce anarchy, and bring about the 
speedy destruction of society.” Here we have high endorsement 
of the impracticability of that which is usually considered as the 
most important part of the teaching of Jesus. 

Christianity being an offshoot from Judaism, with much sub- 
sequent admixture, and the New Testament being largely founded 
on the old, it is necessary to see what the latter records as to 
God’s laws concerning marriage, especially as the greater licence 
permitted by it, combined with the unnatural asceticism of the new, 
have so tinctured our laws and customs as to lead Christian sacer- 
dotalism repeatedly to oppose what many consider to be, and to 
have been, absolutely necessary reforms. It must also be remem- 
bered that marriage, in its various forms, is not only a non- 
Christian institution, but is also non-sacramental in origin. Origin- 
ally, in our animal and pre-human stages, physical force—as in 
many of our animal ancestors—compelled the sexual relation, then 
came voluntary promiscuity, followed by forced marriages through 
capture, or by purchase, and finally by consent. During the 
periods of capture and purchase polygamy was the custom, the 
powerful taking, and the rich purchasing, as many wives as they 
could. Finally, monogamy, with servitude, among many peoples, 
supplanted polygamy, and very slowly, even in Christendom, has 
an approach to moral and spiritual equality been yielded to women. 
That a considerable number of females are not yet satisfied is plain 
from the existence for about one hundred years of the Women’s 
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Rights agitation. The Bible furnishes many instances of some of 
the customs named, and Jesus and Paul refer to Old Testament 
texts when questioned on this subject. Unfortunately, the sacred 
book begins early in committing women to a very inferior position, 
for in a second account of the formation of the sex, Eve, as it 
were an afterthought, was created from a rib from Adam, and some 
of the Christian clergy actually quote as a beautiful thought, the 
following from Peter Lombard, “that woman was not taken from 
the head of man, for she was not intended to be his ruler; nor 
from his feet, for she was not intended to be his slave; but from 
his side, for she was to be his companion and his comfort.”1. But 
he must have forgotten his Bible, and especially Paul’s views, who 
taught practically, that as Eve came from Adam’s rib—originating 
in a mere bone—and as she first fell into temptation, and then 
became a tempter, she caused sin and death to enter this world. 
Paul’s and other New Testament teachings will be dealt with more 
fully in another paper. 


Taken as a whole, a plea so often urged by the clergy, the 
Bible conception of marriage does not rise above the notion of 
inferiority and servitude on the female side. In the Anglican 
marriage service the maiden being converted into a wife, promises 
to “honour and obey ” her future lord and master, and it is pointed 
out that the chief object of marriage is to increase and multiply. 
Until recent years the clergy, unfortunately, set an example in this 
respect by having large families, and the poor, unthinkingly, imi- 
tated them. The natural result has been the overproduction of 
human beings, many of them totally unfit for the battle of life, and 
those that are fit are much in excess of the demand in the labour 
markets, and thus furnish the main reason of chronic unemploy- 
ment and lowered wages. The important question of due propor- 
tion between supply and demand has been entirely ignored in this 
serious matter, hence a downward wage-competition in order to 
exist. Labour leaders, as well as the clergy, shut their eyes to 
these obvious facts, and instead of boldly urging on the working 
classes the virtue of moderation and continence in sexual matters, 
the only real remedy for the stagnant congestion in the labour 
world, they are full of prescriptions which can avail little, or be of 
any permanent value. There are already in the world more mouths 
than can be properly fed, except by charity—a wrong method— 
and this is the root of the evil. The middle and upper classes do 
not, as a rule, indulge in this sexual extravagance, and thus they 
set a good example ; why, then, should the poor be encouraged to 
produce children for others to feed, clothe, and educate? Can this 
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be the social justice so dear to the heart of the demagogue? Bold 
and honest spirits are sadly needed to teach and preach a Mal- 
thusianism suited to the times. When the late Charles Bradlaugh, 
and Mrs. A. Besant, wished to serve their fellows according to their 
lights, the clergy and the law opposed them; let us hope that the 
experience of the past and of the present has taught them wisdom 
and given them the knowledge to convince them that the over- 
population question is the crux of the unemployment difficulty. If 
men and women district visitors were instructed to speak seriously 
on these matters to their flocks there would, in one generation, be 
far less of the homeless and the starving among us. God helps 
those that help themselves, we are told; therefore, the working 
classes should be made to see that until they regulate themselves 
in this matter, so important for their welfare, it 1s unjust to expect 
others to encourage them in their selfishness. This apparent 
digression is not so in reality, for it bears on the Bible teaching, 
“increase and multiply,” which was suitable to wandering Jewish 
hordes needing children, especiaily males, for their fights with 
neighbouring tribes, but the conditions now-a-days are, of course, 
vastly different, and wars, it may be hoped, will have ceased before 
very long among civilised peoples. 

An instance of marriage by capture in order to avoid the ful- 
filment of a vow is recorded in Judges xxi., 10—23, and in war- 
time it was common (Deut. xxi, 10—14), (Num. xxxi., 18), but such 
foreign captives were not considered to be legitimate wives, and 
could be turned out without preliminaries, while the Hebrew wife, 
though she could not, in later times, be repudiated at will by her 
husband, was allowed a “bill of divorcement ” (Deut. xxiv., I—3). 
Buying of brides was a common practice—it is far from extinct in 
the Twentieth Century, but the boot is sometimes on the other 
foot, as when American heiresses buy our titles and estates—of 
which there are several instances, among others, when Abraham's 
servant gives “precious things” to the mother and brother of 
Rebekah, to purchase her for his master’s son (Gen. xxiv., 53); 
and Jacob paid, in service, fourteen years, seven years for each of 
his two wives (Gen. xxix., 15—28), and David bought Michal for 
one hundred foreskins! Of what possible use these could have 
been to the seller is not recorded, possibly the purchase had to do 
with the value of some religious rite. Besides buying a wife for 
his son, a Hebrew could sell his daughter to be used for marriage, 
or as a slave (Ex. xxi., 7—10), and in other connegtions the Bible 

woman as a mere chattel If an unmarried woman erred 
sexually she was killed (Deut. xxii., 21), but there is no penalty 
for a man who seduces an unbetrothed damsel, except that he 
must pay to the father “fifty shekels of silver (about £4) and she 
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shall be his wife” (Deut. xxii., 29). If a woman, married or be- 
trothed, committed adultery, both culprits were killed, as the rights 
of property of the husband were infringed (Deut. xxiv., 22—24), 
but he who seduced the betrothed wife of a s/ave was only ordered 
to give a ram as a trespass offering, for he haa merely trespassed 
on the belonging of a slave, who, being himself a mere chattel, 
had no right of ownership, but merely of user, in his wife or be- 
trothed (Lev. xix., 20—22). If aman even only suspected his wife 
of infidelity, he could submit her to a severe ordeal (Num. v.), but 
a jealous wife had no redress; and, moreover, the husband being 
the owner of his wife, she being merely his property, he could not 
commit an act which would be considered as unfaithful towards 
her. There appear, in early times, to have been no laws regulating 
marriage. An instance of marriage by gift is that of Sarah, who 
“gave” Hagar to be her husband Abraham’s wife (Gen. xvi., 3), 
but when she was tired or jealous of Hagar’s presence, Abraham 
got rid of her without formality. But the law differentiated ac- 
cording to class, so that if a master gave his slave a wife, then the 
marriage ceased when the slave became free at the end of his 
term, and he had to go away by himself, leaving his wife and chil- 
dren, and “the wife and her children shall be her master’s, and he 
(the slave husband) shall go out by himself” (Ex. xxi. 4). It is 
right to point out an mstance of marriage by choice in the case of 
Esau, who pleased himself, and married against the will of his 
parents, and in the instance of Rebekah, already mentioned, her 
brother asked her consent, but whether she dared have refused to 
be sold, is not stated. 

A husband, who was a freeman, could terminate the marriage 
when he chose, there were no irksome law procedures, no un- 
necessary cumbrous forms and precedents, no counsel, judge and 
jury, but the husband was a law unto himself, and was all these 
in one, simply getting or giving her a “bill of divorcement,” and 
turning her out when tired of her. “When a man hath taken a 
wife, and married her, and it comes to pass that she find no favour 
in his eyes . . then let him write her a bill of divorcement, and 
give it in her hand, and send her out of the house” (Deut. xxiv., 1). 
One wonders how many of these wandering semi-barbarians could 
write! The law scarcely allowed her any personal rights even in 
relation to her God, for though a man’s vows were binding, those 
of an unmarried woman could be set at nought by her father, and 
a married woman’s by her husband. “Every vow and every bind- 
ing oath to afflict the soul, her husband may establish it, or her 
husband may make it void” (Num. xxx., 13). As samples of Bible 
morality and its treatment of women, the following passages are 
cited. “When thou goest out to war against thine enemies, and 
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the Lord thy God hath delivered them into thine hands, and thou 
hast taken them captive, and seest among the captives a beautiful 
woman that thou wouldst have her to be thy wife; then thou 
shalt bring her home to thine house . .. and thou shalt . . . be 
her husband, and she shall be thy wife. And it shall be, if thou 
have no delight in her, then thou shalt let her go whither she will, 
but thou shalt not sell her at all for money, thou shalt not 
make merchandise of her, because thou hast humbled her.” 
(Deut. xxi., 10—14). The word “wife,” here is very much out of 
place; she is a mere spoil of war, to be humbled, ze., used for 
lustful purposes, and, if not satisfactory in the sexual sense, she 
may be ruthlessly cast away. “And they warred against the Mi- 
dianites, as the Lord commanded Moses. . . And the children of 
Israel took all the women of Midian captives, and their little ones ” 
(Num. xxxi., 7—9), and Moses ordered (v. 17, 18): “Now, there- 
fore, kill every male among the little ones, and kill every woman 
that hath known man by lying with him. But all the women and 
children that hath not known a man by lying with him, keep alive 
for yourselves.” Here is a distinct order in an inspired book to 
sexually examine women and girls, and to kill those that were not 
virgins, as if a semi-barbarous horde knew enough anatomy for 
the purpose, to say nothing about Moses’s high moral consideration 
for women. Further examples of gross immorality from our point 
of view are: “I will take thy wives before thine eyes, and give 
them unto thy neighbour, and he shall lie with thy wives in the 
sight of this sun ” (II. Samuel xii., 11), and (Isaiah xiii., 16), “ Their 
houses shall be spoiled and their wives ravished.” (Zech. xiv., 2): 
“ And the city (Jerusalem) shall be taken, and the houses rifled, and 
the woman ravished.” An incentive to sexual immorality for single 
and married women is as follows: (Hosea iv.) “I will not punish 
your daughters when they commit whoredom, nor your spouses when 
they commit adultery.” God counsels Hosea to marry a prosti- 
tute and afterwards orders him to love and hire an adultress 
(Hosea i., 2-3, iii, 1-2). A father could sell his daughter as a slave 
(Ex. xxi., 7), or as a concubine, translated “ maid-servant,” and the 
decalogue classes women with the “ox and the ass,” with slaves, 
and chattels. As examples of incest are the stories of Lot (Gen. 
xix., 31—36; xxxviii, 12—13), and of Tamar’s connection with 
her brother Amnon (II. Samuel, xiii., 5—6), and of another Tamar 
of the sheep-shearing incident, which we need not reproduce, 
Abraham and Isaac were ready to barter their wives’ virtue to save 
themselves, and two fathers offered their daughters to satisfy the 
lust of a mob, and such acts are recorded as meritorious. (Gen. xix, 
8; Jud. xix. 24). Adultery and prostitution are sanctioned, and the 
adulteries of Abraham and Jacob were sanctified by approval ; and 
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the adulteries of Abraham, Jacob, Judah, Lot, Samson, David, 
are prominently recorded and sometimes sanctioned. Concu- 
binage and prostitution are impliedly approved in Jehovah's orders 
about the 32,000 captured Midianitish maidens, and yet the clergy 
boast of the enormous circulation of the book containing them ! 
Biblical degradation of womankind pursued her even into the sacred 
province of motherhood, the Levitical law making it a sin, needing 
expiation, as for eighty days after the birth of a daughter, and 
for forty days after that of a son, she was considered unclean, “she 
shall touch no hallowed thing, nor come into the sanctuary, until the 
days of her purifying be fulfilled” (Lev. xii, 4). Herein is a 
double insult, first in reputing a woman impure for fulfilling a 
natural and highly honourable and necessary function; secondly, 
in penalising her double time for doing that which she could not 
help, giving birth to a girl, and not a boy? These teachings are in 
a book which the clergy have for centuries told us has been the 
cause of England’s greatness, and has done so much for the up- 
raising of women! One need now do no more than refer to the 
Bible’s teachings on witchcraft, to show how it imputed all manner 
of evil to the gentler sex, and how the text, “thou shalt not suffer 
a witch to live ” (Ex. xxii., 18), misled the Judges, Sir Matthew Hale 
and Sir W. Blackstone, also John Wesley, and so many others, and 
caused the slaughter of hundreds of thousands of innocent women. 
Lecky*® wrote: “Most commonly, the theological notions about 
witchcraft either produced madness, or determined its form, and 
through the influence of the clergy of the different sections of 
the Christian Church, many thousands of unhappy women, who 
from their age, their loneliness, and their infirmity, were most 
deserving of pity, were devoted to the hatred of mankind, and, 
having been tortured with horrible and ingenious cruelty, were at 
last burnt alive.” (Italics ours). This infamy, a direct outcome of 
Jesus’s belief in demoniacal possession, was being practised by 
Christians, while Mohammedans at that time, and also as early as 
the seventh century, were humanely treating the insane at asylums 
at Fez, and subsequently at Cairo. Mr. Gunn’s lack of accuracy and 


2. In the word Kadesh, meaning harlot and holy one, and something much worse, 
we have evidence that sacred prostitution and unnatural offences were practised 
(Gen. xxxviii., 21 ; I Kings. xiv., 23-4; Xv., 12; xxii., 46; II Kings, xxii., 7 ; Hosea iv., 
10-19 ; v., 14). In the frequent references to it in their laws and in the case men- 
tioned (Judges xix., 22) 1s evidence that unnatural offences prevailed, and is it not 
forbidden in the New Testament, showing that it had not then died out ; and do not 
somewhat recent cases in Berlin, Ireland, Russia, America and this country show that 
a Christian training has been powerless to prevent it ? An aggravated form of incest 
prevailed among early Christians, who gloried in it, and was condemned by Paul (I Cor., 
v.. 1): It is reported commonly that there is fornication among you and such 

‘ornication as is not even named among the Gentiles, that one should have his father's 
wife ’’ (italics, of course, ours), 

8. ‘* History of European Morals.” V. 2, p. 93. 
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historical enquiry are shown at page 62, where he says: “To a 
Christian lady belongs the eternal honour and glory of founding 
the first hospital.” For the present, it must suffice to say that as 
early as 5 B.C., at Athens, there were dispensaries, in which 
patients were received, and mention is made of at least one hospital. 
There are several good works on the “ History of Surgery and 
Medicine” in English, German, and French, which should put Mr. 
Gunn right on this matter. The “ New International Encyclopedia,” 
1910, Vol. X.,3 after defining the word Hospital as “ A place used 
for the shelter and treatment of the sick and wounded,” states: 
“Hospitals were founded in very early times. India, Persia, and 
Arabia had hospitals, supported by their kings and rulers, before 
the Christian era.” Also, “In the early Jewish period a house for 
the reception of the sick was called Beth Holem. Such an institu- 
tion was Beth Saida, mentioned in the New Testament.” All this 
was long before Christianity was heard of. 

Modern apologists and Christian evidencers finding no support 
in the Old Testament for their doctrine that the Bible materially 
and spiritually uplifted woman, refer us now to the New Testament 
and to the teachings of Jesus and his apostles, Paul and Peter 
more especially, and to these we will go. Its very scanty teachings 
are not licentious, as are those of the Old, neither does it make 
the validity of Hebrew marriage dependent on the social status 
of the husband, but by its unnatural ascetic discouragement of 
marriage distinctly lowers the estimation of women, and had Chris- 
tians adopted the example of their Master, and not married, Chris- 
tianity must speedily have died out. As Jesus and Paul believed 
and prophesied that the world would soon come to an end, and 
herein were much mistaken, this may be one reason why they dis- 
countenanced marriage ; another very likely cause was the influence 
of their environment, as in the Roman world marriage had become 
unfashionable. Augustus legislated against bachelors, but the 
laws were useless. Polygamy still lingered among Hebrews, one 
or more wives being allowed according to means or taste, and, 
according to Josephus (Antiq.) Herod had nine wives, yet neither 
Jesus, Paul, nor other New Testament writer condemned it. Paul 
recognised it, as he restricts only bishops and deacons to one wife ; 
the reasonable inference being that lay Christians might indulge 
in a plurality of them, so the modern Christian sect of Mormons 
has acted on the hint, and their teaching spread very much more 
rapidly than did that of Christianity. 

3. Tollet’s “Les edifices hospitaliéres depuis leur origine,” is a large, 
expensive work on hospitals giving | much information of an kinds. Also 
his ‘De I’ assistance publique et aux,” and Mr. H. de Rothschild’s 
«+ Etablissements hospitalieres dans Tentquiee. ” 

beneficus.” 3—16. “Juvenal Satires,” 6, 142, 229. 


4. “Seneca, 
“Martial,” Epig. 617. * Montesquieu, Esprit des lois,” livre 23, ch. 21. 
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The Christian idea of marriage, as we shall see, never rises 
above the notion of female slavery and servitude, Christian wives 
must be entirely subject to their husbands, and are placed under 
other grave disabilities. Jesus did not trouble himself about the 
marriage question, and, like Paul, only replied to questions; he 
believed in the teaching of Genesis, and the tradition of the pro- 
phets; he came to fulfil, and not to abolish the Torah, the Penta- 
teuchal law (Matt. v., 17), and he condemned abuse of divorce. 
His thoughts were entirely above us poor mortals, unless we be- 
lieved in and followed him, his kingdom was not of this world, 
marriage was not for him or those who tried to resemble him. 
Before passing to the consideration of his teachings according to 
the sayings attributed to him, we draw attention to some matters 
which, so far as our not quite inconsiderable study on these sub- 
jects goes, have either not been sufficiently dealt with, or have 
been entirely overlooked. As a preliminary, it may be pointed 
out that many modern critics doubt if we possess any actual sayings 
of Jesus, and also that they even doubt his historicity. For the 
purposes of this paper we accept both, but we cannot deal with his 
views so far as regards the supposed double nature of the God- 
man. To us it seems an insult to believe that a God could have 
done so little to instruct his creatures on so important a matter as 
the sexual relation, therefore we will deal with the subject as 
coming from a human teacher. At the threshold of our enquiry 
we are met with the gospel birth-story, and we must consider the 
betrothal, the annunciation of the conception, and the purification: 
as, at the very start, these occurrences seem to us to place women 
in a very inferior position. ° 
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INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


Under the above title a limited portion of the ‘‘ Westminster Review ”’ is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with the 
particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to facilitate the expres- 
= of ~~ _— —_ mental a nwt mpegs while they are 

ous fri o om progress, yet di idely on ial points of great 
practical concern, both from the Editor and from each other. 


DARWINISM. 


WHAT is it? The answer required is somewhat long. It is the 
explanation given by Darwin of the existence upon the earth of 
the infinite varieties of living creatures, which people it. He, of 
course, accepts no theory of the creation of fully-formed species 
such as is given in the first chapter of Genesis. I may say he 
gives no explanation of how life originated on the globe. He does 
not boldly say, like Haeckel, that certain atoms of carbon, hy- 
drogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, under the influence of sunlight, com- 
bined together fortuitously, and produced living protoplasm. He 
postulates the living protoplasm. As he could not account for it, 
of course, he ought logically to have admitted a special creative 
act in order to explain the origin of life. He, however, does no- 
thing of the kind. He assumes life, and then postulates that by 
means of “the struggle for existence,” resulting in “the survival 
of the fittest,” nature has produced a graduated scale of beings, 
which, by a process of evolution, gives us every variety of every 
species, from the one called Protozoon, or Amoeba, up to the 
supreme and complicated “Genus Homo.” 

Darwin held that in nature what he called “ Individual Varia- 
tions” were constantly being produced; some of these were suc- 
cessful or permanent; others not so, and evanescent; others in- 
jurious, and therefore also transitory. He called this process, 
“Natural Selection.” This is a necessary complement of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. The process, to put it briefly, is this:—In 
Nature, the struggle causes the weak to die, ana the strong to live, 
in virtue of greater strength or greater power of flight, whether 
on land, water or air. Each species acquires some attribute which 
enables it to overcome another, and thus secure the food by which 
it lives. The constant struggle forces Nature, as it were, to make 
special efforts to endow its various forms with attributes, which 
will make them more certain of survival. The forms acquiring 
the attributes unite and perpetuate themselves, the others are slain 
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or starved, and disappear. Natural selection in this way brings 
about the survival of the fittest. 

The watchwords of the Darwinian theory, then, are these :— 

1. The struggle for existence. 

2. Natural selection. 

3. Survival of the fittest. 

And these three necessarily rest upon— 

4- The evolutionary process in nature. 

But it cannot be admitted that Darwin has any right to claim 
the evolutionary process as his own. It had been anticipated by 
other men of science, notably by Lamarck. But until the publica- 
tion of the “Origin of Species,” it had never seized the public 
mind. 

Before going further one ought to state that Darwin’s theory 
and processes are accepted practically unanimously by scientific 
men. There is no doubt he was a man of the very greatest powers 
of observation, of wide culture, fine literary style, and of a high 
and noble character. These all combined to aid greatly the 
acceptance of his views. 

In this country there has been very little opposition to his 
theory and data. The church at first stood out, but unfortunately 
its members did not possess the scientific knowledge necessary to 
defend their position, and the result has been that the theory has 
been absorbed largely by the ecclesiastics, and the evolutionary 
theory has been applied to theological processes. 

In Germany alone, as far as I know, have scientific men 
actually been bold enough to attack this established creed. Prof. 
Von Hartmann is reported to have said: “In the first decade of 
the twentieth century it has become apparent that the days of 
Darwinism are numbered.” Among its latest opponents are such 
savants as Eimer, Gustav Wolf, De Vries, Hoocke, Von Wellstein, 
Fleischmann, Renicke, and many others. Similarly, Professor Von 
Fleischmann maintains that “the Darwinian theory of descent has 
not a single fact to confirm it in the realm of nature, that it is not 
the result of scientific research, but purely the product of the 
imagination.” In this country I do not know of any scientific men 
who do not agree with Darwin, at least there are none who have 
openly disputed it. About a year ago, however, the Reverend 
Professor Henslow wrote an article, which was produced in the 
Nineteenth Century, which was decidedly strong in its opposition. 
Among other things, he wrote: “The ‘Origin of Species by 
means of Natural. Selection,’ was published in 1859. Up to the 
present day it is an undisputable fact that not a single variety or 
species of any wild animal or plant, has ever been proved to have 
had its origin by means of Natural Selection.” 
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Last year, in Edinburgh, a book was published, entitled, “ No 
Struggle for Existence ; No Natural Selection,” by George Paulin. 
This book, I believe to be the only strong onslaught on Darwinism 
which has been produced. Although Paulin is not by training a 
scientific man, he has a strong logical faculty, and I am of opinion 
that his arguments are of such force as to destroy the basis on 
which the theory rests. He admits there is a struggle for existence, 
but no Darwinian struggle, which means.that there is no such 
thing as every individual of every species fighting continually with 
its neighbour before it can secure sufficient food by which to main- 
tain life, and that nature has made special provision for the elimina- 
tion of all excess of reproduction. Darwin supposed they were 
slain in internecine strife. Paulin proves that there is no such 
state of things; that, in fact, as far more are born than ever can 
or do survive, the process of elimination takes place long before 
the individual reaches maturity or can propagate his kind. He 
proves also that individual variations play no part whatsoever in 
such elimination, and that nature does not make use of individual 
variations to originate new forms. 

It will be well to point out here that Darwin, in his “ Origin 
of Species,” admits his ignorance of the method of elimination of 
the excess of reproduction. He writes: “A struggle for existence 
follows from the high rate at which all organic beings tend to 
increase. Hence, as more individuals are produced than can pos- 
sibly survive, there must in every case be a struggle for existence, 
either one individual with another of the same species, or with the 
individuals of distinct species, or with the physical conditions of 
life.” Now, when we look around, do we find starvation working 
havoc among creatures unable to find food from being less fitted 
than their fellows to struggle for it? Do we find the reign of 
tooth and claw everywhere prevailing, as it must, if Darwin is 
right? Darwin left out of account altogether that nature might 
have some arrangement for eliminating her excess of reproduction, 
without suffering, and without internecine strife. Darwin sup- 
ported his belief in the struggle for existence by bringing forward 
the fact that the various carnivora are very prolific, and that the 
means by which their numbers are kept within due bounds are so 
obscure, that in no single instance have they come within the scope 
of man’s knowledge. He admits his ignorance of the method, and 
formulates a hypothesis—the struggle for existence. 

Before going further at present in the direction of showing 
how nature eliminates her excess, I may point out that Paulin 
altogether denies that there is such a thing as the “ survival of the 
fittest” and that what we really find is the “ survival of the average.” 
All variations are destroyed by the potent influence of marriage, 
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(Marriage is here used in the scientific sense, meaning the union 
of the sexes). Man can, by a process of selection, originate new 
breeds, but he cannot make them permanent. He must be un- 
remitting in his selection, otherwise the strong generic influence 
will be too much for him. 

Man, by selection, has produced many varieties of pigeons. 
Darwin writes in regard to this: “With pigeons, however, we 
have another case, namely, the occasional appearance in all the 
breeds of slaty-blue birds, with two black bars on the wing, white 
loins, and a bar at the end of the tail, with the outer feathers 
externally edged near their bases with white. As all these marks 
are characteristic of the native stock-pigeon, I presume no one will 
doubt that this is a case of reversion, and not of a new, yet anala- 
gous variation, appearing in the several breeds.” Now I think we 
can positively assert that this is not a case of reversion at all. 
The explanation is that the generic characters have overcome and 
replaced the individual variations that have, by man’s accumulation, 
become the characteristics of a breed derived from a form still 
extant, and from which their derivation has been of very recent 
date. Individuals belonging to different breeds, such as the 
Tumbler, the Runt, the Carrier, the Barb, the Pouter, the Turbit, 
the Jacobin, the Trumpeter, the Laugher, and the Fantail, come 
into the world devoid of their proper characters as such, and 
differing in no respect from the wild wood-pigeon—their common 
ancestor. There is nothing so evanescent as these individual varia- 
tions. In a state of nature they are immediately destroyed by the 
potent influence of marriage. Let us take another illustration from 
the genus eguinus. Man has, by careful selection, been able to 
produce on the one hand the racehorse, on the other the heavy and 
powerful draught-horse, such as the well known Clydesdale. If 
the process of selection is not most carefully guarded in either 
variety, their particular characteristics at once disappear, and 
nature, by the potent influence of marriage, at once brings back the 
average type. The same is true of the various classes into which 
man is artificially divided. Mr. Galton, for instance, has pointed 
this out in regard to the heredity of genius. Remarkable sons 
succeed remarkable parents, and nephews of the first distinguished 
man display as great, if not greater, talents than himself. But of 
many cases adduced in none is the inheritance carried beyond the 
fourth generation, and he also points out that the highest display 
of genius is found in the first or second generation, after which 
decadence sets in. 

Again, Darwin rests mainly on the geological record for proof 
of the ascending scale of being, but out of his own words, I think, 
this particular argument may be confuted. He specially insists 
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upon the minuteness of the developmental accretion which occurs 
when each new variety is produced, and upon the great number of 
these required to produce a new species, and upon the long lapse 
of time necessary for each infinitesimal change. The same process 
is gone through with each evolutional variety, until in the long 
result of time a form emerges so far modified from the original as 
to take rank as a new species. Thus, a measureless gulf of time 
has been traversed before one species has succeeded to another, 
and numberless have been the intermediate varieties that have been 
extinguished. That no intermediate forms had appeared in the 
geological record among so many distinct specific forms, was a 
surprise to Darwin, and he could only account for their absence by 
showing the imperfection of the geological record. As these inter- 
mediate forms must have been infinitely more numerous than the 
permanent forms, I think it may be held that the absence of the 
intermediate forms is truly most remarkable, and is alone sufficient 
to confute Darwin’s explanation of how the evolutionary process 
works. 

In the geological strata, a true fish is sometimes found in the 
midst of molluscs and crustaceans. The first fish that so appears 
is in regard to its external form and internal structure as perfectly 
developed as are the later fish forms having no correspondence with 
any antecedent form of life, and preceded by no halfway form 
prophetic of its emergence. Then we may ask, how were mam- 
mals developed from fish forms? How did the earliest mammalia 
come into being without father or mother, without having their 
appearance on the stage of organic life heralded by a series of 
forms in the making from the fish to the mammal? It would be 
not less than miraculous that, while finished forms were yielded to 
geological research in large and growing numbers, not a single 
intermediate form pointing to the origin of a finished generic type, 
should emerge. In this connection we may consider for a moment 
the Neander Thal skull, the most brutal of all human skulls, found 
near Dusseldorf, in the valley of the Rhine. This was held to be 


the veritable missing-link between the higher apes and man. But , 


Huxley, that most honest of scientists, declared it to be human, 
and Wrigfit, an American, in “Man and the Glacial Period,” de- 
clared it to be a skull which still has representatives among all 
nations, and, as a matter of fact, was a close reproduction of that 
of Bruce, the Scots King. As was said, in an article on this sub- 
ject in the Scotsman of December 22nd, 1908: “ This is, of course, 
very unpalatable news for us, and is just like the impudence of 
these Americans.” 

Recently, there has been another “ missing-link” discovered at 
Chapelle, Aux Saints, in France. But the oldest remains yet found 
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cannot be said to be the precursor of man—they are only man 
himself—such is the opinion of all scientific men capable of judging, 
and as, according to Darwin, there must have been millions upon 
millions of intermediate forms, bridging: the abyss between the 
Ape and Man, are we not entitled to cry, “Lo, where are they?” 
No one yet knows where they should be in their tens of thousands! 

The fact also remains that although fifty years have elapsed 
since the theory was promulgated, not a single variety or species 
of any wild animal or plant has been proved to have originated by 
means of Natural Selection. Moreover, Paulin, by his proof of the 
fallacy of a struggle for existence amongst animals in a state of 
maturity, effectually disposed of the operation of such a law as 
Natural Selection. I shall now make it my endeavour to prove 
the truth of Paulin’s statement. 

Darwin insists upon the causes which check the natural ten- 
dency of each species to increase beyond the means of subsistence 
being “most obscure.” “We do not know,” he says, “what the 
checks are, even in a single instance.” In the animal kingdom, 
the individuals of each species reproduced in each generation far 
exceed the number that could, if they all survived, find mainten- 
ance. In the antelope and other grass or herb-eaters (herbivora) 
it is easy to account for non-increase, as they produce only one 
offspring at a time, and afford sustenance to the carnivora, or flesh- 
eaters, to whom they supply the necessary amount of food. If 
the carnivora are too numerous, it is surely evident that very soon 
the herbivora would be exterminated, while, on the other hand, if 
the carnivora are too few, the herbivora would increase to an 
undue extent. Thus nature maintains a uniform ratio between 
the carnivora and the creatures which are their food. 

The carnivora hold the key to the situation. They don’t war 
on each other in their native haunts.. They prefer the succulent 
flesh of the antelope, of which there is always plenty, and thus a 
certain comity or friendship prevails among the purely carnivorous 
tenants of the desert and the jungle. Moreover, they are careful 
of their skins, and prefer to get their food with as little danger as 
possible. For example, the lion and leopard will not face an adult 
wild-boar, or a full-grown buffalo, but readily carry off a struggling 
pigling or infant buffalo. Battles ending in the death of one of 
the combatants are very few indeed. This statement finds support 
from Mr. Hagenback’s experience in the Zoological Gardens at 
Hamburg, where young lions, leopards, wolves, bears, monkeys, and _ 
dogs are to be found in one common cage. . Mr. Hagenback’s idea 
is to assimilate, as far as possible, the life of the jungle. The 
result’ is most happy. They live longer, look better, and have 
glossier coats than those kept in solitary confinement. 
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Let us now consider Darwin’s Law in relation to the carni- 
vora. Take a certain area of jungle, enclosing one hundred pairs 
of tigers. A tiger, on the average, lives thirty years, and breeds 
seven times, bringing forth three at each birth. In each generation 
2,100 tigers are born, and of these only 200 individuals, or 100 
pairs, survive to replace their parents, and to procreate their kind. 
Paulin introduces an argument between himself and a Darwinian, 
in order to elucidate the method by which the 1900 are eliminated, 
and I shall endeavour, as succinctly as possible, to give the main 
points of the dialogue. He asks the Darwinian “ If the 200 survive 
by virtue of superior variations alone, which give them some slight 
advantage over the others who, to the number of 1900, perish from 
possessing less advantageous variations ?” 

THE DARWINIAN: “Certainly, the weaker, as happens all 
through organic life, have gone to the wall and perished.” 

PAULIN: “Consider the feral life of the tiger. How did the 
1900 perish? Did they pass out of existence like a dream of the 
night? It is well known to those familiar with their haunts that 
they don’t attack or kill one another. It is a very rare event, 
indeed. However, strike off 100 killed in internecine strife—a 
number far too large, according to all travellers and hunters of big 
game. Rarely have such incidents been witnessed. There remain 
1,800 to be eliminated in the course of a generation. They don’t 
destroy each other, and they have no other enemies which can 
destroy them, for when the young are old enough to come forth 
from their dens, their parents protect them too effectually to per- 
mit of any other carnivorous animal attacking them. How does 
their elimination take place ?” 

THE DARWINIAN: “Elimination is produced by starvation. 
The food supply is only sufficient for 200, and the 200 young sur- 
vive by means of their superior variations, which enable them to 
get food and live.” 

PAULIN: “You assume that in the limited area of the jungle 
which can comfortably maintain in the aggregate 400 adult and 
young tigers, there perish from inability to get the necessary food, 
1900 in each generation. Yet the young tigers, that appear as 
food-seekers, are well preserved, and have their maintenance as- 
sured to them, so long as they are feeble and immature, by the 
protecting guardianship of their parents, and are only left to their 
own resources when able to hunt and kill for their own subsistence. 
The limited tract of jungle certainly does not contain enough food 
for 2,100, or half that number for any length of time, but it could 
certainly do so for a space until their necessary food was reduced 
to a vanishing point. If such a multitude of devourers were let 
loose their natural prey would be exterminated, and the end would 
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be the extermination by famine of all the tigers themselves, parents 
and progeny. This is a most important point, and, I think, 
irrefutable.” 

THE DARWINIAN: “You can’t have it both ways. On the 
one hand, the offspring of the 100 pairs amounts to 2,100 indivi- 
duals, and 1900 of these must be eliminated before they begin to 
propagate their kind; on the other hand, you argue against the 
possibility of their being eliminated.” 

PAULIN: “The inference is not unreasonable, if the 1900 
enter into the competition of feral life. It is admitted that very 
few are destroyed by their own or individuals of other species. 
Internecine warfare does not cause any measurabie thinning of their 
numbers, as testified by the numerous hunters of the larger felidae 
and other big game. While again, if all the progeny become food 
seekers, the only result would be a famine stricken existence, but 
not until they had made an end of their natural prey. It is not 
possible to escape from this conclusion. However, ignoring this, 
let us assume that 1900 are doomed, and unable to find food and 
die of starvation, by reason of posessing inferior variations. You 
will surely admit that in this case three out of every four would be 
in a starving condition. But yet no hunter of big game has en- 
countered a young tiger that is not rabust and in good condition 
of lusty health. No sportsman has ever killed an emaciated tiger, 
unless it had become mangy and lean from old age. 

“Tf, as Darwinians hold, nine out of every ten perish in the 
struggle for existence, either from starvation or by the claws and 
teeth of their own and other species, do you not suppose that every 
haunt of carnivora would exhibit manifold traces, and signs of such 
dire and continuous slaughter? And yet the testimony of all 
travellers in the forest, the jungle, and the desert, is that they find 
no cases of famished animals, and but very few carnivora done to 
death by their own kin. Every mountain tract, jungle, and desert 
home of feral life, would surely abound in visible evidences of the 
demoniac struggle for existence as would make it impossible for an 
acute observer of the phenomena of nature to say that the causes 
which check the increase of carnivorous animals are ‘most ob- 
scure. Surely, we have here an argument, logical and irrefutable.” 

THE DARWINIAN: “You have brought the argument to this 
pass that the only conclusion possible is that the offspring which 
become food-seekers are those who survive to propagate their kind 
and the others, being many times more numerous, perish in im- 
maturity in the dens and lairs which saw their birth. Do they 
die of infantile diseases, or are they devoured by their parents ?” 

PAULIN: “ Assuredly, they perish in their immaturity by one 
or other of these agencies. Adopt this explanation, and the causes 
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which check the natural tendency of each species to increase are 
no longer obscure. Darwin found them so because he began to 
look for them after they had fully acted.” 

THE DARWINIAN: “Then kindly deign to inform me how 
you imagine the excess of nature’s reproduction is eliminated. It 
seems absurd to believe that nature reproduces her offspring 
only to kill them off, before they have begun to enjoy life.” 

PAULIN: “Do you believe nature would be less cruel, if she 
sent her enormous reproduction into the struggle to be starved or 
mangled to death by tooth and claw in their youthful prime? It 
is to prevent such a struggle for existence, and to preserve her off- 
spring from such a state that she painlessly eliminates them in the 
earliest stage of existence. Nature reproduces her offspring in 
numbers that appear unnecessarily large for a very practical and 
important end, viz.: In the case of any sudden destruction falling 
upon any of the species to provide the means of its speedily re- 
covering its numbers, while the waste is of no moment, and entails 
no suffering or misery. You do not exclaim against the waste of 
life, when you see nature producing from a plant thousands of 
seeds, of which only one will come to maturity~ The same prin- 
ciple exists in the animal as in the vegetable kingdom, and its action 
is attended with as little pain in the one case as in the other. 

“In beginning the investigation of the deletion of immature 
offspring, two problems required solution :— 

1. “The method by which the excess of reproduction was 
eliminated ; and 

2. “The method by which the necessary number of young, 
and no more, were preserved to take the place of the parents. 

“ An accidental circumstance put me upon the track of the first 
problem. We possessed two cats. The female from time to time 
showed signs of pregnancy. Suddenly, it would appear lean and 
lank, but there was never any brood. After a time the male hap- 
pened to be killed, and before long the female became a happy 
mother. The conclusion seemed to be that the male had con- 
sumed the former litters. This made me ask more in jest than in 
earnest if this was nature’s method of getting rid of the excess of 
reproduction among the carnivores. Further enquiries were made, 
and it was found that in every house, where a tom-cat was tenant 
along with a tabby, the litters were sure to be devoured by the 
former. Moreover, one had. observed, and had been informed, 
that when the female is pregnant, the male some days before par- 
turition, follows her about persistently wherever she goes, while 
she appears very excited, and in an access of rage, often flies upon 
him, and drives him off for the time being. If this behaviour is 
characteristic of the carnivora, it signifies there must be some 
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odour about a female advanced in pregnancy which provokes the 
male to keep her close company in expectation of a feast to be 
shortly provided, and points to a provision of nature to secure 
that the elimination of the young shall be sufficient for her 
purposes.” 

THE DARWINIAN: “What you say may be true of the cat, 
but is there any well grounded reason to suppose that the cannibal 
habit of the male is representative of the carnivora generally ?” 

PAULIN: “It is at any rate the shortest and most direct 
method, and effected with the smallest amount of suffering or 
misery, for the process of deletion, so far as the young is- con- 
cerned, is an absolutely painless one. Nature here separates the 
interests of the males and the females, the one to bring forth in 
safety, the other to devour. In the conflict, the majority of litters 
perish, while a sufficient number is preserved to ensure continuance 
of the species. It has already been pointed out that the males of 
the rat and the weasel so act when they have opportunity. While 
on a visit to a friend in the North of Scotland, at the very time 
this subject was occupying my thoughts, it was announced that a 
sad mischance had occurred. The gamekeeper had discovered a 
pair of ferrets—at the time the female was in the process of de- 
livery—and the male was gulping the infants as soon as they ap- 
peared. After the removal of the male one young ferret was born 
and was the sole survivor.” 

THE DARWINIAN: “Is the generalisation not too large? 
There are so many carnivora, and of the prolific herbivora we have 
only heard of this cannibal habit in the rabbit, the guinea-pig, and 
the sow.” 

PAULIN: “One is justified in making such a hypothesis, and 
in asking naturalists to give it some consideration. If they can 
prove a single instance in which the male remains with the female 
after time of delivery without devouring the young, I shall at once 
abandon the hypothesis. But I know they cannot, as I am pos- 
sessed of irrefragable and irrefutable evidence as to this instinct of 
the male, and embracing every known carnivorous, and every pro- 
lific herbivorous species without exception. Darwin was at a loss 
to account for the huge pachyderms not increasing beyond measure, 
even although they are not prolific and breed slowly. He writes: 
‘ The elephant is reckoned the slowest breeder of all known animals, 
and I have taken some pains to estimate its probable rate of in- 
crease. It begins breeding when 30, and goes on until 90, bringing 
forth six young in the interval, and surviving till 100 years old. 
If this be so, after a period of 750 years there would be nearly 
19,000,000 elephants descended from the first pair!’ Again, he 
says, ‘on the other hand, in some cases, as in the elephant, none 
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are destroyed by beasts of prey.’ How, then, did Darwin imagine 
the increase of the elephant was checked? Did he suppose that 
natural selection was all potent to arrest its increase without 
material means being employed? But, in his affirmation that no 
elephants are destroyed by beasts of prey, Darwin was greatly 
mistaken, for there is no fact better known to Anglo-Indians than 
that the elephant babies are not infrequently swooped off by the 
sudden rush of a great cat, even from the presence of the pro- 
tecting parent. The enormous strength of the lion and the tiger 
enables them, when once possessed of their victim, to baffle all 
parental pursuit. I need not tell you that there is no haunt of the 
big pachyderms—elephant, rhinoceros, or hippopotamus—where 
some of the greater cats do not abound, and in some cases, alliga- 
tors, who exact a sufficient tribute from the young to check the 
increase of the species, and thus help to maintain the balance of 
life which nature desiderates.” 

THE DARWINIAN: “Allow me to mention a fact which I 
think has been forgotten, that when the cubs of carnivora are first 
seen abroad, they are accompanied by both parents, the male as 
well as the female, as soon as they are able to leave their dens. 
How can it be explained that a parent, greedy to devour its off- 
spring at birth, should at this early stage, play the réle of loving 
protector.” 

PAULIN: “It is nevertheless the case. I once asked a game- 
keeper, if the fox was aware of the particular den, where the vixen 
brought forth. He replied that he did not think it was so at the 
beginning, but that he frequently carried game, etc., to the vixen 
and cubs when quite young. 

“In the autobiography of Faimali, the great lion-tamer, we 
learn that the lioness must be allowed to bring forth her cubs in 
total darkness. Within nine or ten days, if light be admitted to 
the cage, the fierce mother at once devours her own cubs. Boys 
know this danger in regard to rabbits in the first fortnight. The 
limit of time in which light is excluded must coincide with the time 
during which there is danger to the cubs from the male. In this 
we can see the beneficence of nature. A great work of elimination 
is required, therefore the appetite of the male is excited by some 
odour from the callow offspring. This passes off, after a few days, 
as only a partial elimination, and not extermination, is what is 
intended. At this period the mother goes forth to seek her mate, 
and instal him as protector and provider. Faimali’s statement in 
regard to the lioness, recalls an incident in my own home when a 
boy. We possessed a cat, a great favourite, on account of its 
gentleness. It was nursing a litter of kittens in an outhouse, when 
to everyone’s horror, it appeared one day, its jaws dripping with 
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blood—the blood of its own offspring. A large tom-cat had found 
its way into the outhouse, and she, seeing their doom could not be 
averted, shared in the feast with the intruder. 

“The statement of Faimali as to the effect of light in the 
lair, is full of significance and suggestion as to what takes place 
in the haunts of the carnivora. The lioness, stealing away from 
her mate, most likely when the latter is asleep, reaches her den or 
cave, makes her lair in the deep darkness, and brings forth her 
whelps. She lives in constant dread of her wandering lord. The 
darkness alone imparts security. Whenever this is broken, instinct 
impels her at once to devour them. When the dangerous period is 
successfully passed, she goes forth to find the male, and instal him 
as protector.” 


THE DARWINIAN: “This may or may not be so. But it is 
now time to fulfil the promise to produce irrefutable and irrefrag- 
able evidence as to the cannibal habit of the carnivorous male.” 


PAULIN: “We shall now proceed to do so. When I had 
got thus far in the investigation, I determined to put it to a test 
which should prove its truth or its falsehood. I consulted Mr. 
Bartlett, Superintendent of the Zoological Gardens, who was then 
alive, and who informed me that in the Zoological Gardens, in the 
case of every prolific carnivorous and every prolific herbivorous 
species, the male was always removed, during delivery and after ; 
if not, the brood was straightway devoured.” 


THE DARWINIAN: “ No doubt this fact is due to confinement 
rendering them savage beyond their wont in the free state.” 


PAULIN: “I do not admit there is any reason to think so. I 
have proved that internecine strife and starvation do not exist 
among these species to any appreciable extent. Again, if all the 
young should appear as devourers of their natural prey, what would 
happen? Their increase would be prodigious, and their natural 
prey would shortly be exterminated. But the latter never under- 
goes diminution so long as they have no other enemies than their 
carnivorous destroyers. Therefore, one is constrained to believe 
that the enormous reproduction of the carnivora do not all appear 
as food-seekers, but that by far the greater number are eliminated 
before they enter into competition with the others for food. This 
accounts for the fact that the young carnivora found in their native 
haunts never appear to be more numerous in proportion to the 
adults than are required to continue the species in undiminished 
numbers. While, without requiring to believe in any strange 
supernatural invisible absorption, or silent snow-like melting away 
of hosts of young carnivora, it explains why it is that Darwin found 
the causes which check the increase of these vigorous kinds which 
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he supposed to swarm in great numbers, ‘most obscure. This 
elimination is not an argument of nature’s cruelty, but of her kindly 
care and regard for her offspring, and is the mode by which she 
averts the horrible fate which is contemplated for them in Darwin’s 
struggle for existence. 

“As the result of my enquiries at the Gardens, one striking 
fact was ascertained. Darwin points out that as a singular effect 
of confinement the plantigrade, or bear family, breed very seldom, 
thus differing markedly from the carnivora from the Tropics. One 
reasoned that such must be due to her organisation, and that most 
probably she bred seldom in the free state. Nature had provided 
this as a check upon bears increasing unduly, and that consequently 
the male would have no propensity to devour the young. Mr. 
Seth, who had charge of the bears in the Zoo, was communicated 
with as to the semi-carnivores, and he replied they would certainly 
remove the male at the time of parturition. The question was 
put, ‘You would not leave the male bears?’ ‘Oh,’ he replied, 
‘the bears! I forgot about them for the moment; they seldom 
breed in the Gardens, which Darwin says is a curious result of 
confinement. No, sir, the male bear never troubles the whelps, 
when they are born, nor afterwards, so he is allowed to remain all 
the time.’ He was then asked if all kinds of bears have produced 
young in the Zoo. ‘Oh, yes, was the reply, ‘ but they breed very 
seldom.’ Thus, a very striking fact is demonstrated in regard to 
the cannibal habit of the male carnivores—the bear is as savage 
as the lion, but all the difference lies in the one being prolific and 
the other not. 

“Important as these observations are to students of natural 
history, I have never met a naturalist or a believer in Natural 
Selection, who was cognisant of the facts imparted by Mr. Bartlett.. 
It looks almost like a conspiracy of silence.” 

THE DARWINIAN: “But you don’t believe there is such a 
conspiracy.” 

PAULIN: © “The idea is absurd, but it 1s curious that Mr. 
Bartlett never mentioned the facts, about the removal of the male 
at the time of parturition, in his various publications, even when it 
seemed difficult to avoid doing so. For example, in his book, 
‘Wild Animals in Captivity,’ he mentions that the male wolf takes 
an active interest in rearing the young. ‘As soon as they begin 
to run about,’ he writes, ‘the male throws up a considerable pro- 
portion of the contents of his stomach, for the cubs to devour.’ But 
who would imagine that ‘begins to run about means—the male 
wolf, after having been excluded from the cage, until the danger 
to the cubs has passed, is restored to the company of the female. A 
very different tale, indeed, I think, you will agree. The male has 
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been transformed from a creature ravening to devour its young to 
the kind parent feeding them with the contents of its own 
stomach.” 

The Darwinian here concedes the argument, and the dialogue 
concludes. 

We must now proceed to deal with the second problem in 
regard to the principle supposed to govern the amount of elimina- 
tion, so that it shall cease before the living broods become too few 
to continue the species in due numbers, and also the means of 
recuperation when some sudden catastrophe has reduced the num- 
bers to the vanishing point. 

Nothing is left to chance. In nature's arrangements, the 
element of chance can never enter. Alterations from the normal 
are as surely the product of unvarying law as the normal itself. 
The very conception of “chance” argues the limitation of the 
human mind. To go on with the problem, the individual pairs 
have each their own territory, cut of which they seldom travel, as 
if they were kept within their own bounds by some physical con- 
straint. The roaming ground is more or less extensive, according 
to the plenty or scarcity of prey, and nature has adjusted its pro- 
lific species numerically to the capacity of their several coursing 
grounds to maintain them comfortably, and thereby has arranged 
that a certain unvarying proportion of the broods shall escape the 
ken of the male. 

Nature has adjusted to the finest issues the instinct of the 
males of prolific species, so that the proportion saved to the pro- 
portion destroyed is a fixed, determinate quality, constant and un- 
varying. 

Next, recuperation after decimation by forest fires, organised 
battues, or other catastrophes, is brought about by the surviving 
females having a large space and greater ease in concealing their 
broods. The consequence is that more broods are saved, and the 
gaps are quickly filled up. It thus becomes evident that Darwin’s 
checks (sudden catastrophes, etc.), are not checks at all, but only 
mere temporary calamities. It will be seen that nature had a great 
economic end in view, when she endowed her species with so great 
a power of procreation. Nature’s checks are not the same for all 
species; there is one for man, one for prolific, another for un- 
prolific herbivora and carnivora, another for raptorial birds, and 
doubtless others. The destruction of spawn and small fry by 
adult fishes is nature’s method in this domain. There is here no 
concealment on the part of the females, or a special instinct on the 
part of the males, in devouring the spawn, for the females take as 
active a part as the males in this, whether of their own or other 
kinds. But nature has provided against the annihilation of her 
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finny species from this universal propulsion to devour one another 
by endowing them with enormous procreative power. The spawn 
of a cod amounts to the enormous total of 9,000,000 eggs. Assum- 
ing a cod produces in its life 50,000,000 eggs, of these only two 
may be hatched and come to maturity. But the enormous destruc- 
tion of the cod in the various seas in which fishing is carried on, 
does not from age to age seem to affect their numbers. The 
continual destruction of adults by fishermen permits a multitude of 
young cod to grow to maturity, which otherwise would have 
perished, and the annual destruction by the fishing net, great as it 
is, is balanced by the number of young cod saved from death. 

The potentiality of increase of prolific species shows its actual 
power in a startling manner, when the conditions of life by man’s 
intervention are altered. Take, as an illustration, the introduction 
of the rabbit into Australia. Its fecundity is so enormous that man 
would find it difficult to keep its numbers within bounds, even in 
Great Britain, were it not that the far greater numbers of the broods 
are destroyed by the males, as all school boys know by bitter ex- 
perience. When the animal was introduced into Australia the con- 
ditions of life were wholly changed. There were few carnivora to 
destroy them, while illimitable space was afforded to the female on 
every side to enable her to hide her brood away from the ken of 
the male. Accordingly it multiplied and spread with the rapidity 
of wildfire, causing disastrous results to the agriculturist and stock- 
breeder. 

From the facts and arguments which have been given, it seems 
to me that one must pause and consider whether the theory of 
Darwin rests on proved scientific data, and whether some of his 
statements, such as that, “the checks upon increase of population 
are most obscure,” is true or otherwise. 


W. HALL CALVERT, M.D. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


“The Imperial Organization of Free Trade,”1 by Mr. Geoffrey 
Drage, deals with trade and industrial questions from the point of 
view of imperial politics, with a special reference to the Imperial 
Conference of 1911. The work embodies the results of the latest 
official statistics up to October, 1910, together with the latest con- 
tributions to the subject by English and foreign writers. A Con- 
servative Free Trader, the author endeavours to take up an in- 
dependent and impartial position with regard to the Free Trade 
and Tariff Reform controversies, pointing out that the materials 
for a final decision, from an Imperial point of view, are not in 
existence. Mr. Drage, however, is unable to conceal the fact that 
his judgment has got the better of his sentiments, and that the 
latter cause him to let down the Tariff Reformers as gently as 
possible. We always thought that the chief argument urged for 
Tariff Reform by Mr. Chamberlain and his followers was the im- 
portance to the preservation and maintenance of the Empire. 
Nevertheless, it is all to the good to have a book on Free Trade 
from the pen of a Conservative, though whether his own proposals 
for improving British trade will meet with the approval of Free 
Traders and Tariff Reformers alike, is open to doubt. The book 
forms a useful companion to Mr. J. M. Robertson’s “ Trade and 
Tariffs,” which it somewhat resembles in form. 

“England’s Foundation: Agriculture and the State,”2 by Mr. 
Saxon Mills, with a Preface by the Earl of Denbigh, is another 
of those publications of which we have had so many of late years, 
in which it is sought to establish that Protection is the panacea for 
all the ills under which the agricultural interest is suffering. The 
Right Hon. the Earl of Denbigh commences his ill-informed pre- 
face by referring to the ignorance of Free Traders, past and 
present, and assigning every other phenomenon except the true 


1. ‘The Imperial Organization of Free Trade.” By Geoffrey Drage, London: 
Smith, Elder and Co. 1911. 

2. “England’s Foundation: Agriculture and the State.” By J. Saxon 
Mills. With a Preface by the Earl of Denbigh. London: P. S. King and 
Son. 1911. 
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one as the cause of cheap bread. Mr. Mill’s little book, how- 
ever “interesting” to the noble lord, will not appeal to anyone 
with the most elementary knowledge of English economics. It is 
a mere re-hash of stale and obsolete fallacies, with an attack on 
the Declaration of London to give it an air of freshness. 

“Revolution and War: The Secret Conspiracy of the Jesuits 
in Great Britain,” is the title of a brochure by the late Miss M. F. 
Cusack, who acquired considerable notoriety by her escape from 
the convent of Kinmare. The object of the authoress was to 
draw attention to the agencies in Great Britain which for some 
time have been engaged, as she maintains, in tomenting Revolu- 
tion, in the hope that out of the consequences resulting therefrom, 
the interests of the Catholic faith may thereby be advanced. Miss 
Cusack seeks to prove her case by showing how, throughout their 
past history, the Jesuits have been the authors of wars and sedition 
in every country which was opposed to the interests of their order. 
It was on this account that they were banished from France, Spain, 
and Portugal, and finally suppressed in 1773 by Pope Clement 
XIX., while since their reconstitution in 1814 they have been 
again banished from every continental country on account of their 
constant plots against the Government and Constitution of the 
State. 

The immunity which the Order enjoy in Great Britain forms 
the subject of the authoress’s attack. Those acquainted with 
the methods of their operations in Canada will be able to appre- 
ciate the force of the arguments here advanced. Perhaps we may 
see in Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s attack on Parliamentary institutions, in 
his latest production, an instance of Miss Cusack’s contention of 
the danger to democratic government. This book is worthy of 
the attention of all who support and believe in freedom of thought 
and human progress. 

Mr. Charles E. B. Russell, the Hon. Sec. of the Heyrod Street 
Lads’ Club, Ancoats, Manchester, is already well known as a social 
worker, and as the author of “The Making of the Criminal,” and 
“Working Lads’ Clubs,” which we already noticed favourably in 
these pages on their appearance. We have now before us his 
latest effort in the same direction, “Young Gaol-Birds.”* This 
book consists of sketches, which: have already appeared in periodi- 
cals, and which are drawn from life. 

The main object which Mr. Russell has in view is the reform 
of the law relating to “Juvenile-Adult Offenders.” . However 
beneficial such reform may appear in theory, it can only touch the 


3. “Revolution and War: The Secret Conspiracy of the Jesuits in 
Great Britain.” By the late M. F. Cusack (the escaped Nun of i ). 
London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co., Ltd. 1910. 

4. “Young Gaol-Birds.” By Charles E. B. Russell, M.A. London: 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 1910. 
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fringe of the evil as long as social conditions remain as they are. 
It is quite clear from the examples given by Mr. Russell that the 
lives of these young criminals are almost wholly moulded by the 
environment in which they are placed. It is only another proof 
of the absolute necessity for reform in another direction. The 
housing problem can only be solved by the solution of the land 
question, and until the latter takes place there will be little ame- 
lioration in the environment of the great masses of our people in 
the great cities. The present land system is undoubtedly respon- 
sible for the bulk of crime. 


“Finland and Russia,” is the title of the report of the Inter- 
national Congress held in London in February and March, Ig1o. 
The report contains the arguments advanced by both parties to 
the controversy, together with the conclusions reached by the 
jurists who attended. It is interesting to note Sir Edward Fry’s 
conclusion, that “from a juridical point of view, the people of 
Finland are entitled to maintain their right to a Constitution, of 
which they could only legally be deprived by their own consent.” 


Admirers of Tolstoy, and they are legion, will welcome his 
“Three Days in the Village, and Other Sketches,”6 which were 
written from September, 1909, to July, 1910. They are translated 
by L. and A. Maude. Tolstoy is all over-right on the cause of the 
deplorable condition of the Russian peasants and industrial classes. 
Land-slavery has been substituted for serfdom. The latter was a 
too plain and obvious enslavement of man by man, and was op- 
posed to the religious and moral sentiment of modern times. Land- 
slavery forms a less direct and immediate enslavement.. More- 
over, all classes now own land. It is no longer confined to the 
nobility. The facts that the new landowners are more numerous, 
and the new slavery less obvious than the old, prevent the land- 
owners of to-day from seeing the real position. Individual owner- 
ship in land is the cause of the social evils from which modern 
civilization most suffers. 


Those about to marry will find much practical and useful 
advice in Mr. Bevan’s “ Wooing and Wedding: or Love, Court- 
ship, and Matrimony.”? Everyone will not, however, agree with 
the reverend author’s opinion of civil marriage. To suggest that 
a civil marriage is not just as binding as a religious one is untrue. 


5. “Finland and Russia: International Conference in London. February 
26th—March Ist, 1910.” (Translated from the French). With an Appendix, 
Law of June 30th, 1910. London: Harrison and Sons, 1911 

6. “Three Days in the Village, and Other Sketches.” By Leo — 
Translated by L. and A. Maude. London: The Free Age Press (C. 
Daniel). 1910. 

7. “Wooing and Wedding; or Love, Courtship, and Matrimony.” By 
the Rev. J. O. Bevan, M.A., F.S.A. London: George Allen and Sons. 
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The time is approaching when a civil marriage will become com- 
pulsory throughout the civilized world. The question of a reli- 
gious ceremony’ will be left to the conscience of the parties con- 
cerned. When will ministers of religion learn to see the facts of 
life as they really are? 

In “ The Price of Freedom: A Tale of To-day,’8 Mr. Deane 
Ballynn claims to have made a new departure by creating an en- 
tirely new literary form. He has certainly fulfilled part of his 
promise by prefacing his story with 98 pages, by way of introduc- 
tion, a performance which will not, we fancy, appeal very strongly 
to the average novel-reader. The story itself is told in “ The 
pleasant guise of a dialogue.” We are quite prepared to admit 
that a story may be told with more dramatic effect in this form 
than in the more conventional narrative and character-dissecting 
one. But “The Price of Freedom,” although it has considerable 
merit, does not strike us as a masterpiece. 

We have also received from Washington the “ Report of the 
Register of Copyrights for the Fiscal Year 1909-1910"9; “The 
Feather Trade: The Case for the Defence,”!0 by Mr. C. F. Down- 
ham ; and Nos. 3 and 4, of Vol. XIV. of the “Boletin de Instruccion 
Publica." 

“Principles of Social Development or Universal Ideals and 
Religion,”!2 by Mr. Francis Channing Welles, is a substantial tome 
“in disproof of the more or less accepted idea that mankind has 
attained its present high standard of civilisation, and can only 
retain it, by means of poverty and ignorance with their concomitant 
evils of immorality, intemperance, disease, crime, famine, and 
death.” The learned author shows himself an uncompromising 
opponent of the theory of natural selection, which he terms Dar- 
winism, the Roman, or Egyptian, principle, that the strongest will 
live, and the weakest will die. In support of his contention, he 
cites a host of authorities, chief amongst which are the Bible, 
Goethe, Shakespeare, Pascal, Adam Smith, Dean Stanley, Mar- 
shall’s “Theory of Economics,” and F. Bastiat. Together with 
this treatise, and complementary to it, are to be read two brochures 
entitled respectively, “Principles of Social Development, or the 
Ideal and Religion, Book X. Public Opinion, God the Son and 


8. “The Price of Freedom: A Tale of To-day.” Creating an entirely new 
literary form, and an Introduction thereto. By Deane Ballynn. London and 
Filling-on-Tyne, New York, and Melbourne: The Walter Scott Publishing 
Co., Ltd. 1910. 

9. “Report of the Register of Copyrights for the Fiscal Year, 1909-1910.” 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 1910. 

10. “The Feather Trade: The Case for the Defence.” By C. F. Down- 
ham. London: The London Chamber of Commerce. 

11. “Boletin de Instruccion Publica,” Nos. 3 and 4. Vol. XIV. Meixco: 
Administracion. 1910. 

12. “Principles of Social Development, or Universal Ideals and Reli- 
gion.” By Francis Channing Welles. Privately printed. 
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Law of Development”; ditto, “Book IX. Finance; Zoroastrian 
Ideals and Law of Development.” The very magnitude of the 
task Mr. F. C. Welles has undertaken, and, to a considerable ex- 
tent, if not entirely, achieved, renders criticism, in the space at our 
disposal, a sheer impossibility. We owe Mr. F. C. Welles an 
apology for having, in our review of “ The Millennium,” erroneously 
attributed to him a work written by Dr. Charles Stuart Welles, 
his father, whose views are absolutely opposed to those held by 
the author of “Principles of Social Development.” 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


The publishers of the “ Library of Philosophy” are losing no 
time in adding to that well-known series of standard works, trans- 
lations of the several volumes in which Henri Bergson has given a 
complete exposition of his original system of philosophy. Only a 
few months ago, we noticed Pogson’s excellent translation of the 
first of these volumes—“ Time and Free Will”—and now we have 
before us the authorized translation by Paul and Palmer of the 
second volume, “Matter and Memory.”! As in the case of the 
former volume, the translation of the second volume has the author’s 
assistance and approval, and the author has also written for it a new 
Introduction, superseding that which accompanied the original work. 
In this volume, also, the translators have given a number of useful 
marginal summaries, and a copious index. The subject of this 
second volume is the relation between soul and body. It 

“affirms the reality of spirit and the reality of matter, and tries 

to determine the relation of the one to the other by the study 

of a definite example, that of memory. It is, then, frankly, 
dualistic.” 
At the same time, 

“the aim of our first chapter is to show that realism and 
idealism both go too far, that it is a mistake to reduce matter 
to the perception which we have of it, a mistake also to make 
of it a thing able to produce in us perceptions, but in itself of 
another nature than they. Matter, in our view, is an aggregate 
of ‘images. And by ‘image’ we mean a certain existence 
which is more than that which the idealist calls a representa- 
tion, but less than that which the realist calls a ¢hing—an 
existence placed half-way between the ‘ thing’ and the ‘ repre- 
sentation.’ This conception of matter is simply that of com- 
mon sense.” 


1. “Matter and Memory.” By Henri Bergson. Authorised Translation by 
Nancy Margaret Paul and W. Scott Palmer. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co., Ltd. 
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But our office here is not to expound Bergson, only to call attention 
to the publication of his works in English. No philosophical 
student is now up-to-date who does not know his Bergson more or 
less intimately. The addition of the third volume—“ Creative 
Evolution ”—to the “ Library of Philosophy,” will enable all English 
readers to acquire that knowledge. 

In “The Alchemy of Thought,”2 Mr. Jacks has given us a 
volume as fascinating as it is difficult to describe in a brief notice, 
such as we have room for here. There is a relation between the 
fifteen essays, but it is only that which is established by the fact that 
the same writer, writing from the same general philosophic stand- 
point, is dealing with a variety of more or less philosophical topics. 
The author is best known as the editor of the Hzbdert Journal ; 
next, perhaps, as the writer of the very clever and suggestive 
sketches published under the title of “Mad Shepherds, and Other 
Human Studies.” Several of the esays in the volume under notice 
have already appeared in the Hzdbert Journal ; but the others, we 
infer, now appear for the first time. They are all exceptionally 
good examples of Hibbert Journalese. So far as there is unity 
among these essays, it may be found in the fact that they 

“deal with the belief that logical system is only one among 

countless forms in the self-expression of the universe ..... 

To say that the universe is a Rational Whole appears to me 

to be true. But to treat this as an adequate account of Reality 

appears to me to be false. I am equally averse to regarding 
the rationality of the universe as the fundamental or all- 
inclusive, or even the dominant, form of its self-expression. 

What does form a Rational Whole, and is adequately described 

by this term, is the movement of thought throughout the ages 

—in a word, the History of Philosophy.” 

Thus the rational is only one among the possible forms of the 
expression of Reality. Philosophically, Mr. Jacks is a Pluralist. 
Theologically, he is a Theist of the Manchester College School. 
His style as a writer is brilliant. Perhaps he does not always suffi- 
ciently guard against letting his brilliance degenerate into mere 
smartness ; and the intensity with which he fixes his attention upon 
the special point he is dealing with sometimes prevents him from 
seeing “the other side” of the argument. Every essay has its 
value ; and though it is scarcely possible for any reader to avoid 
differing from the author upon many points, it is certainly impos- 
sible for any reader to fail to find many points of agreement, and 
to derive stimulation from what he reads here. The book is one 
which no philosophical student of to-day can safely do without. 


2. “The Alchemy of Thought.” By L. P. Jacks, M.A., Dean of Man- 
chester College, Oxford, and Editor of The Hibbert Journal. Loadon: 
Williams and Norgate. 
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One of the papers is an allegory after the style of the “ Mad Shep- 
herds "—“ Devil’s Island, and the Isles of Omniscience; An Ad- 
venture among Abstractions.” In the essays on “Is there a 
Science of Man?” and “ The Manipulation of Man,” we are taught 
that a Science of Man is impossible, because 

“there is no historical method of living; for life is not the 

repetition of the past, but the endless creation of a future.” 
The last essay, “Is the Moral Supremacy of Christendom in Dan- 
ger?” was published at the close of the Russo-Japanese War. But 
we must refrain from detailed mention of the essays. 

The United States would appear to be better supplied with 
introductions to the study of philosophy (original and translated) 
than we in Britain are. And now there is added to the list Prof. 
Sanders’s excellent translation of Dr. Jerusalem’s excellent and (in 
the original German) already well known “ Introduction to Philo- 
sophy-”3 The author has, at the request of the translator, added to 
the edition a special preface, from which we learn that the German 
public has demanded four editions within ten years (1899-1900). 
Considering the plethora of such works in German, and the critical 
acumen of the German studious public, this fact is one of the best 
testimonies to the quality of the book. Dr. Jerusalem confesses his 
indebtedness to English and American thinkers. “Herbert Spen- 
cer,” he says, “taught me to think genetically, and from William 
James ... 1 got the idea of making psychological analysis the 
basis of my philosophical investigations. And in the new prag- 
matic method, which likewise originated in America, I have found 
a theory to which I had been led independently by my own investi- 
gations even before hearing of its American exponents.” The 
author’s first aim is to “stimulate independent reflection,” by pre- 
senting philosophical “ problems, and the various solutions which 
have been proposed,” with “objectivity, perspicuity, and brevity.” 
In this, he has, in our opinion, admirably succeeded. His second 
aim, he says, has been “to examine the problems themselves, and 
make some contribution towards their solution.” The trend of these 
original contributions may be inferred from his assertion that his 
“ philosophy is characterised by the empirical view-point, the gene- 
tic method, and the biological and social method of interpreting the 
human mind.” His interest in “the social method of interpreting 
the human mind,” naturally shows itself in the emphasis which he 
lays upon sociology—*“the youngest of the philosophical sciences,” 
from which he anticipates rich results. The book falls into six 
divisions—Significance and Position of Philosophy; the Propae- 


3. “Introduction to Philosophy.” By William Jerusalem, Ph.D., Lecturer 
in Philosophy and Pedagogy, Univ. of Vienna. Translated (from 4th edition) 
by Charles F. Sanders, A.M., Professor of Philosophy, Gettysburgh. New 
York: TRe Macmillan Company. 
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deutic Disciplines (Psychology and Logic); Criticism of Know- 
ledge and Epistemology ; Metaphysics or Ontology ; Methods and 
Aims of Aesthetics ; Ethics and Sociology. 

Dr. Mark Baldwin—one of the most deservedly best known 
of contemporary philosophers—has added to the Sonnenschein 
“Ethical Library” one of the most interesting books of the whole 
series. “Darwin and the Humanities,”4 has the words “second 
edition ” on the title-page, but this, it appears, merely means that 
it is the revised London edition of what was first published in the 
United States only. The “booklet had its origin in a paper on 
‘ The Influence of Darwin on the Mental and Moral Sciences,’ pre- 
pared by request for the Darwin Celebration of the American 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, April 23rd, 1909.” The MS. 
has been revised “on a larger scale, still adhering to the original 
topic.” Dr. Baldwin holds that the influence of Darwinism in the 
Sciences of Mind has “been but scantily traced out and recorded. 
Naturalists are not aware of the extent of it.” Many things, he 
thinks,— 

“seem to be covered from [the point of view of Darwinism] ' 

as from no other. My favourite doctrines, and those in which 

my larger books have been in some measure original, seem 
now, when woven together, to have been consciously inspired 
by the theory of Natural Selection. I need only mention, 

‘Organic Selection,’ ‘ Functional Selection,’ ‘ Social Heredity,’ 

‘Selective Thinking,’ ‘Experimental Logic, thoroughgoing 

‘Naturalism of Method,’ etc. 

The book is dedicated to Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace, the author 
holding that “the development of the Darwinian theory has tended 
to justify certain of Wallace’s original views, rather those of Dar- 
win; and notably in - . . the exclusion of use-inheritance,” etc. 
The chapters severally discuss the relation between Darwinism and 
Psychology, the Social Sciences, Ethics, Logic, Philosophy, and 
Religion. There are two valuable appendices on “ Darwin’s Judg- 
ment,” and “ Darwinism and Logic,” the latter being a critique of 
Prof. J. E. Creighton’s article on Baldwin’s “ Thought and Things,” 
in the Psychological Review, November, 1909. We have no room 
for details; but we may quote the following from the chapter on 
“Darwinism and Religion ” :— 

“Tf, in the future, by processes of reflection . . . religion 
be eliminated from human life, it will nevertheless certainly 
have its sublimated equivalent in some form of renewed mys- 
ticism, in which the outreach toward the ideal will again em- 
body itself.” 


4. “Darwin and the Humanities.” By James Mark Baldwin, D.Sc., LL.D. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co., Ltd. 
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Mr. Temple has, in his “ Nature of Personality,”5 followed up 
his “ Faith and Modern Thought,” published a year ago, by a course 
of Lenten lectures delivered in Oxford in 1910. Many who at- 
tended the course “expressed the desire to refer to the lectures in 
print ;” and Prof. Sanday “was kind enough to read them, and to 
make some valuable criticisms on the original form of the last lec- 
ture.” The eight lectures have for their several titles—Materialism 
and Agnosticism; Thing, Brute, and Person; Rights and Duties: 
Determinism and Individuality; The Will and Its Freedom; 
Original Sin and Moral Duty; Duty and Society; Personality and 
the Time-process ; The Social Purpose; Personality and the Uni- 
verse; The Triune Personality of God. Perhaps the best way 
of showing the author’s leading thought in the book will be to 
quote a few lines from a summary in the chapter on Duty and 
Society. 

“First, we noticed the distinction of a Person from either 

a Brute or a Thing, in that the person not only has interests, 

but has interest in past and future. .. We have suggested to 

us, as an ideal limit in the process from Thing to Person, a 

Being Who should care for the whole of history. Secondly, 

we found that whereas a Thing is determined externally—or 

almost altogether so—a Person’s individuality is as important 

a factor in determining his character and conduct as are the 

external forces. This points to an ideal case of a spiritual 

being wholly determined by himself. Thirdly, we found that 

a man is partly master of his own actions in the sense that to 

a certain extent his character as a whole controls all his par- 

ticular impulses and desires; and the ideal is suggested of a 

Being wholly self-controlled and self-directing in this sense 

also. And lastly..... we reach the conception of a spirit 

knowing and willing the good of the whole world. In each 
of these four cases we find that only God can fulfil the whole 
requirements,” etc: 
To us, the most interesting chapters are those which treat of man 
in his social relations, and the least satisfactory are the last two. 

Mr. Claud Field’s “ Dictionary of Arabic and Persian Quota- 
tions,”6 forms one of the most interesting and valuable of Sonnen- 
schein’s Reference Series. | The compiler has been permitted to 
draw his selections from the best translations—such as those of 
Professors Sir C. J. Lyall, Browne, and Nicholson, of Mr. Whin- 
field, the late Col. Wilberforce Clarke, Mr. Redhouse, etc. The 
Arabic and Persian texts are given in Roman characters, the sys- 
tem of transliteration of the Arabic being that of Prof- Palmer (in 

. “The Nature of Personality.” A Course of Lectures. By William 
Temple, Headmaster of Repton, etc. London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 


6. “A Dictionary of Oriental Quotations: Arabic and Persian.” By 
Claud Field, M.A. London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co., Ltd. 
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his “Arabic Manual”), and of the Persian that adopted by Mr. 
Tolbort in his translation of “Robinson Crusoe.” The quotations 
fill 330 closely printed pages, and cover a great number of topics. 
In fact, we have here the quintessence of Oriental wisdom and wit, 
philosophy, theology, ethics, etc., etc. The quotations are arranged 
alphabetically, according to the first Roman letter in the trans- 
literation ; and reference to the subjects is made easy by a carefully 
compiled exhaustive index. By comparing Mr. Whinfield’s ren- 
derings of Omar Khayyam’s quatrains with the better known ren- 
derings by Fitzgerald, we discover how much of himself Fitzgerald 
infused into his translations. Mr. Whinfield’s— 

“Give me a skin of wine, a crust of bread, 

A pittance bare, a book of verse to read, 

With thee, O love, to share my solitude, 

I would not take the Sultan’s realm instead,” 
has less of the Western atmosphere than Fitzgerald’s— 

“ Here with a Loaf of Bread beneath the Bough, 

A Flask of Wine, a Book of Verse—and Thou 

Beside me, singing in the Wilderness— 

And Wilderness is Paradise enow-” 
In Fitzgerald’s lines— 

“Tis all a Chequer-board of Nights and Days, 

Where Destiny with Men for Pieces plays: 

Hither and thither moves, and mates, and slays, 

And one by one back in the Closet lays,” 
we can scarcely recognize Mr. Whinfield’s much more literal 
rendering— 

“We are but chessmen destined, it is plain, 

The great chess-player Heaven to entertain ; 

Us men It moves about the board of life, 

Then in the box of death shuts up again.” 
By adopting Mr. Whinfield’s versions of Omar, the compiler of the 
“Dictionary” has been able, not only to offer a closer rendering 
of the originals, but also to give many not among the seventy- 
five quatrains of Fitzgerald. 

Of the many hundred original quatrains, Mr. Whinfield has 
translated some two hundred and fifty, of which nearly ninety 
appear in the “ Dictionary.” This volume is not only one of the 
most attractive of the whole of the “ Reference Series,” but it has 
the additional interest of representing what the compiler justly calls 
the “hitherto largely unworked mines of the Orient.” 

Dr. Bastian’s “ Origin of Life,”? treats of a subject which is 
still in a speculative stage. That life did at one time and under 


7. “The Origin of Life.’ By H. Charlton Bastian, M.D., F.R.S., 
Emeritus Prof. of Medicine, University College, London. With ten plates. 
London: Watts and Co. 
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certain conditions naturally originate, is a necessary assumption of 
evolutionists. What were the conditions? Do they still exist? 
Did life on the globe originate once for all, or does it still come into 
existence de novo? These are some of the questions that are 
generally supposed to await answers. Dr. Bastian holds that he has 
answered them, in the sense that life still comes into existence de 
novo under conditions that are continuously met with. He has 
maintained this position for the last forty years. By a series of 
experiments carried on during the years 1870-7, he brought upon 
himself the opposition of the greater part of the scientific world— 
including Pasteur, Huxley, Tyndall, and other leading men—and, in 
order to safeguard his own career as a young physician, he left off 
publishing his results. Then followed thirty years, during which 
he was Professor and Physician at University College, and its 
attached hospital. In 1898, he resigned his official connection with 
both college and hospital, “in order that the freedom from teaching 
and from hospital work might enable me to devote more time and 
energy to problems,” which he had only apparently relinquished. 
Since then the veteran scientist has been busy experimenting in 
heterogenesis and spontaneous generation, and has confirmed his 
own conviction that both -heterogenesis—that is, “the production 
from the substance of organisms or their germs, of alien forms of 
life "—and the origination of life de novo from inorganic com- 
pounds, take place under the conditions which he brings about in 
his hermetically closed tubes. Several interesting and copiously 
illustrated volumes contain the results of his renewed experimenta- 
tion. The latest—the volume under notice, the full title of which 
is “ The Origin of Life: Being an Account of Experiments with 
Certain Superheated Saline Solutions in Hermetically Sealed Ves- 
sels ”—consists principally of a paper submitted to, and rejected 
by, the Royal Society, in October last. Several other papers of 
Dr. Bastian’s have been rejected by the Royal Society. The re- 
jection of these papers is intelligible, but little to the credit of the 
Royal Society. If Dr. Bastian proves his point, modern bacterio- 
logy will be revolutionised, as it would follow that communicable 
diseases may, under special conditions, still arrse de novo. There 
is, unfortunately, often as much bigotry in science as in theology. 
Yet the scientific heresy of to-day has the habit of becoming the 
scientific orthodoxy of to-morrow. What Dr. Bastian has done is 
to show that, in hermetically sealed tubes containing saline solu- 
tions, including colloidal silica, and which have been raised to a 
temperature very far above that held to be fatal to life, living or- 
ganic forms—torule, bacteria, moulds—make their appearance in 
the course of a few weeks or months. There appears to be no 
doubt of the fact asserted: The experiments are simple, and can 
be easily repeated. The question to be decided is—How explain 
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i the fact? Dr. Bastian’s theory is that, under the conditions of his 
experiments, colloidal molecules—the most complex inorganic mole- 
cules—pass over into the still more complex molecules of organic 
matter, and then build themselves up into the simplest recognisable 
organic forms, Among other difficulties which Dr. Bastian’s doc- 
trine would remove from the evolutional theory, is the enigmatical 
existence of simple organisms by the side of highly organised 
forms, supposing that the simple forms came into existence mil- 
lions of years ago. If these simple forms are continually coming 
into existence de novo, their presence is at once intelligible. The 
pluck of Dr. Bastian is admirable. It is impossible to convict him 
of any lack of care in his experiments. The duty of our biologists 
is—not to refuse to consider his papers, but—to repeat his experi- 
ments, and to seek for the best explanation of his undeniable facts- 
The question has an important bearing upon the dualistic theory 
of body and soul. 

The author of “Truth in Religion,”8 is already well known 
among a certain class of readers, by other works of his. The 
present work, he tells us, aims at— 

“setting in relation to one another, two movements which 

threaten to divide Christian thought in England, but which to- 

gether ought to issue in a great strengthening of its hold on 
the public mind. One is a movement towards the use of 
larger generalisations and wider categories in religious thought. 

The other movement is towards more exact study and more 

careful definition of Christian experience ; and clear vision of 

the historic facts on which that experience rests.” 
Again, we are told— 

“the first section is a frank attempt to deal with the supreme 

question of religion without using the dogmatic method ... . 

traces the action of the consciousness of God in the race - . . 

The second section deals exclusively with the place and func- 

tion which religion assigns to Jesus Christ.” 

Parts of the book have already appeared in the Contemporary 
Review, in the London Review, and in the “Mansfield College 
Essays.” The whole book has a Mansfield College atmosphere. It 
consists “largely of notes written in trains and on the back of 
agenda papers in committee rooms ”—a fact which may probably be 
taken to explain a very noticeable scrappiness. The author is apt 
to drop into pseudo-philosophic patter, and to express himself 
curiously. What does he means by saying that we can get “an 
interpretation of life to which religion is a necessity instead of an 
otiose superfluity,” only “by thorough, informed, theological con- 
struction in the attitude and atmosphere of faith”? And what is 
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8. “Truth in Religion: Studies in the Nature of Christian Certainty.” 
By Dugald Macfadyen, M.A. London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 
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meant by “ religious history requires for its interpretation religious 
faith”? The following is one of our author’s curious passages. 
That “the sphere of religion is man’s conscious relation to God, 
God’s positive relation to man,” is— 
“a fact for metaphysics, though metaphysics has no categories 
large enough to hold all its meaning. It is a fact for philo- 
sophy, though philosophy stops short at the threshold where 
religion begins. It is a fact for science, though it overleaps 
the scientific categories in a hundred directions . - .”” 
Metaphysics we know, science we know, and philosophy we know 
as either a synonym for metaphysics or as the science of the 
sciences ; but philosophy as something that is neither metaphysics 
nor science, something midway between them—what is that? The 
final words in the following also struck us as at least curious. The 
italics are our own :— 

“Any system of thought which denies to God power to 
reveal His character and will, or denies to man the ability to 
know the leading and guidance of God, to obey or disobey the 
Divine will, fal/s over the boundary line between religion and 
philosophy.” 

The book is divided into three parts—The Historical Method in 
Religion ; Facts and Factors in Religion; and the Gospel is Jesus 
Christ. The author has read widely. He knows his William 
James and his Ritschl, and in an appendix he gives a brief précts 
of Eucken’s “ Hauptprobleme der Religionsphilosophie der Gegen- 
wart,” but for “der” in both cases he puts “des.” 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


“In the Land of the Pharaohs,”1 by Mr. Duse Mohamed, is 
a full account of Egyptian history from the Fall of Ismail down 
to the Assassination of Boutros Pasha, from the standpoint of an 
Egyptian Nationalist whose father fell in the trenches of Tel-el- 
Kebir, and who was himself in Alexandria during its bombard- 
ment. The author professes to write from first-hand information 
shared with Wilfrid Blount, Sir William Gregory, and, probably, 
John Ninet. He was educated in England, and professes to be 
animated by no ill-feelings towards the English people, yet the 
greater part of the book is a grave indictment against British and 
French policy in regard to his native country. The following 
passage relating to the action taken by the Khedive, Mehemet 
Tewfik, at Alexandria, may be cited as a fair sample of the 
Nationalist line of argument: “The Khedive, by signing the 


1. “In the Land of the Pharaohs.” By Duse Mohamed. London: 
Stanley Paul and Co. 
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orders for the defence of Alexandria, made the subsequent action 
of the Egyptians not only legal, but robbed it of the title ‘ revolt,’ 
which the Blue Books have bestowed upon it. According to 
Mohammedan views in relation to war, when the chief of a State 
publicly announces the existence of a state of war, and signs his 
name to the declaration, and the troops of the State have gone 
into action, it is the duty of the people to continue to fight until 
they have been victorious, or have sustained a serious reverse. 
During operations, should the Mohammedan ruler be captured by 
the enemy, this fact invalidates any orders he might issue while in 
captivity. A prince who, by going over to the enemy, has turned 
traitor, is thereby incapacitated from giving valid orders. It was 
this view of the case that prompted the Nationalists to convoke a 
General Council when they found their ruler had deserted to the 
enemy.” 

Mr. Duse Mohamed cannot fairly be censured for putting the 
case of his compatriots in the best possible light. Many of his 
contentions deserve the most careful consideration on the part of 
the British officials ; for instance, a tone of greater courtesy should 
be adopted towards highly educated natives, and the principles of 
Mohammedanism should be both studied and respected. The 
author writes graceful and idiomatic English, and has produced a 
work, the importance of which it would be difficult to exaggerate. 
Its format reflects credit on the publishers, and the illustratiens 
are particularly good. 

We in England know very little about Rhodesia, except in 
connection with the history-maker, from whom it derives its name, 
and there is nothing in Grogan’s and Mary Hall’s book on the 
Cape to Cairo journey to give an idea of what lies beyond the 
railway terminus. “Via Rhodesia,”2 by Miss Charlotte Mansfield, 
is a chatty narrative of her journey, incog., through the wilds of 
Rhodesia, with no other escort than native “boys.” On her 
journey out she visited Madeira, the natural beauties of which she 
describes in glowing words. Dr. Jamieson entertained her to lunch 
at “Groote Schnuur,” Cecil Rhodes’ country seat. The lies in- 
dustriously circulated in England about Kaffir slavery aroused her 
indignation, for she found, when at Kimberley, that the natives, 
by working for three months in a glorious climate, and under per- 
fect hygienic conditions, could take their ease for the rest of the 
year. Heavy rains detained Miss Mansfield for many weary weeks 
at Bulawayo, but her only grievance was the slowness of the trains 
throughout South Africa. At Livingstone, the mails were attacked 
by lions. Of missionaries in general her experience was un- 
favourable, but she has nothing but praise for the hospitality shown 


2. “Via Rhodesia.” By Charlotte Mansfield. London: Stanley Paul and 
Co. 
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her by the French clergy at Chilonga Mission. “ The Roman Catholic 
missionaries do the least harm, for they never preach equality, nor 
allow the natives to approach the level of familiarity in any way. 
They teach them to work and be clean, and, above all, to respect 
the white man.” Rhodesia seems to be an ideal country for the 
middle-class to settle in. The soil is especially promising for the 
cultivation of tobacco. Miss Mansfield illustrates her narrative by 
about a hundred and fifty photogravures, not the least interesting 
of which are those depicting the quaint native villages. No in- 
tending emigrant should omit to provide himself with a copy of 
“Via Rhodesia.” 





BELLES LETTRES. 


The late F. Marion Crawford was a versatile and prolific 
novelist, who will be best remembered for the sequence of stories, 
beginning with “Saracinesca,” that describe the fortunes of a 
Roman princely house from the years immediately preceding the 
fall of the Temporal Power down almost to the present century. 
No English writer—not excepting even “Ouida”—was more at 
home with Italian life than he; and no one has more faithfully 
portrayed it. In “Uncanny Tales,”! which we take to be a pos- 
thumous work, he has striven to follow in the footsteps of Edgar 
Allan Poe, his illustrious compatriot ; but the mantle of the author 
of “Tales of Mystery and Imagination,” has not fallen on him. 
Indeed, he appears to us more successful in “The Doll’s Ghost,” 
which is suggested by Herr Andersen rather than Poe or Hoffmann 
—inimitable masters of the macabre. The hand of the practised 
craftsman rather than the supreme artist, creating in a familiar 
medium, is evident in “The Dead Smile.” We see the charnel 
house, with an abundance of ghastly accessories; but somehow 
these fail to impress us with the sense of brooding horror, of im- 
pending doom, such as Poe imparts in “ The Hall of the House of 
Usher.” The corpses and the iron coffin seem just so many stage 
“properties.” “The Blood and the Life” is, to our thinking, the 
best of these seven stories, as “ The Screaming Skull,” is the least 
convincing. Apart from our strictures, we do not hesitate to com- 
mend the collection to readers who like highly sensational fiction. 

Most of us have probably heard of the disappointment that 
awaited the farmer who purchased Ruskin “On Sheep-folds,” 
under the impression that it was an agricultural treatise. In the 
perverse ingenuity of her titles, Mrs. M. E. Boole is a far worse 
offender than Ruskin. Who would suppose that “Some Master 


1. *Uncanny Tales.” By F. Marion Crawford. London: T. Fisher 
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Keys of the Science of Notation,”2 was intended (to quote from its 
preface) to help the rising generation to utilise the light thrown by 
science on problems of mental guidance? In the hands of a com- 
petent teacher in entire sympathy and acquaintance with the 
author’s aims, this cryptic work would doubtless fulfil its purpose. 
The Athanasian Creed, as paraphrased in the jargon of the evolu- 
tionists, must, to the man in the street, read like a laboured parody, 
but the first chapter, which deals with “ Musical and Arithmetical 
Notation,” is worthy of all praise. 

The titular villain of “ The Kestrel,”8 by Mr. R. E. Salwey, is 
a handsome, middle-aged doctor, who, with his devoted sister, 
Letitia, settled down, ostensibly to practise his profession, in a 
sequestered hamlet on the Kentish coast, about the same time as 
Helen and Cicely Rowe took up their residence in a “ rattle-trap 
cottage” on the sands. A fall of a not very serious nature from 
the cliffs to their garden made Dr. Settle an inmate of the cottage 
for several weeks, and he took full advantage of that opportunity 
to win the heart of the younger and more impressionable sister, 
who possessed £7,000 of her own. Helen saw through the fel- 
low’s designs, and aided by the good people at the Rectory, tried 
in vain to thwart it. Had the amateur detective known the ele- 
ments of his business, he would have lost no time in looking up 
the name of “ Dr. Settle,” in “The Medical Register.” Practising 
members of the learned professions cannot afford to change their 
patronymics at their own sweet will. Letitia, who, knowing the 
dark secret in her brother’s life, and pitying his intended victim, 
was too cowed to act as her conscience dictated, is the most 
pathetic figure in this story, which should enhance the reputation 
Mr. Salwey has already made for himself as a novelist of unusual 
talent, who takes his art seriously. There is a piquant Mere- 
dithian flavour about his dialogue, which appeals to us, and the 
description of scenery betokens the trained eye of the artist. 

The late Sir George Webb Dasent, who is best remembered 
by his masterly translation of “The Story of Burnt Njal,’4 had a 
remarkable career. Born, in 1817, at St. Vincent, in the West 
Indies, he was educated at Westminster, and distinguished himself 
at Oxford, both in Classics and athletics. In London he saw 
much of John Stirling and the society that gathered round Carlyle. 
He went to Stockholm in the capacity of Private Secretary to the 
British Envoy, and then, on the advice of James Grimm, studied 
Scandinavian literature. In 1845 he became assistant editor of 
the Times, and eventually married Delane’s sister. From 1870 

2. “Some Master Keys of the Science of Notation.” By Mary Everest 
Boole. London: C. W. Daniel. 
3. “The Kestrel.” By R. E. Salwey. London: Digby Long and Co. 
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down to the time of his death he was a Civil Service Commis- 


| sioner. “The Story of Burnt Nijal,” published in two volumes 


more than a generation ago, is now, thanks to the enterprise of 
Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, accessible to the public in handy form, and 
at about one-sixth of the price at which the original edition, now 
difficult to procure, was issued. The only important difference 
between the original and its reprint lies in the introduction, which 
has been considerably abridged. The latter has a Preface by Mr. 
E. V. Lucas, and illustrations. Space forbids us attempting even 
the roughest synopsis of this most fascinating saga, which offers 
the most perfect picture obtainable of Old Icelandic life in all its 
varied aspects. To the historian its value can hardly be exag- 
gerated, and no modern “cloak and sword” novel can approach it 
in lusty fighting and feats of prowess. 

Mr. Nelson Prower, M.A., is an old Rugbeian who has had a 
large and varied experience as a teacher in both public and private 
schools, and there are probably few men better qualified than he 
to compare the respective merits and defects of each. The titular 
hero of “ Freddy Barton’s Schooldays,”5 is no infant prodigy, but 
just a healthy-minded boy of normal intellectual capacity and 
average application to his studies. We follow with interest his 
career from the day he entered to the eve of his quitting a private 
school, for boys between the age of ten and sixteen. The Head- 
master, at the opening of the story, was the Rev. Edward Monk, 
M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford, who, without much understanding 
of boys, but with the honest intention of doing his duty by them, 
studied books on pedagogy. Although the number of boarders 
remained about the same, he found he was losing money. He 
thereupon took as partner a Mr. Black, an energetic man of hazy 
views as to religion, who scorned pedagogics, and determined to 
run the school on strict business lines. Friction under such cir- 
cumstances was inevitable, and both teachers and boys recognised 
a divided authority. The crisis came with the question of apply- 
ing £500 which had been bequeathed by the founder of the school 
to be spent for its advantage at the discretion of the Headmaster 
for the time being. Monk was for building a school chapel, Black 
for extending the dormitories. The law was invoked, and the 
question decided in favour of Monk, who, however, dissolved part- 
nership, and accepted a country living. Mr. Prower shows us 
many types of masters and boys, ¢.g., Mr. Finch the Ritualist, who 
was not quite a gentleman; Mr. Parker, who taught French, “on 
mutual terms”; Ernie, the little boy who was somewhat weak in 
intellect. Many serious problems connected with the conduct of 
private schools are here discussed in all their bearings. 


5. “Freddy Barton’s School Days.” B. Nelson Prower, M.A. London: 
John Ouseley. 
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Cassilis and Hailsham, both distinguished travellers, known 
to each other only by reputation, meet in the heart of Africa, not 
as friends, but as foes, for the former had witnessed the perpetra- 
tion of a crime that put the latter outside the pale of humanity. 
Cassilis, in gratitude for a kindness done to a relative, promises 
not to denounce Hailsham unless he should at any time ask a 
good woman to become his wife. On his return to England he 
‘finds Hailsham on the eve of marrying Vera Glenarvon, a beauti- 
ful heiress. The men meet at a society function, with the result 
that Hailsham breaks off the engagement. Vera then determines 
in revenge to wreck the life of Cassilis, but whilst doing this, she 
falls in love with him, and, in the end, dire retribution overtakes 
the villain. “The Lady of the Bungalow ”6 abounds with dramatic 
situations, and is, altogether, the most exciting story that Mrs. E. 
Everett-Green has written. 

In “His Will and Her Way,”? by Miss (?) Louisa Bedford, 
Thomas King, in disgust at the extravagance of his son Bertie, 
leaves his mill and fortune to his daughter Jane, in spite of her 
protests at what she conceived to be an act of injustice. She 
thereupon divides her income with Bertie ; adopts her cousin Milly, 
whom she discovers among the mill-hands; interferes, with the 
best intentions in the world, with the manager of the mill, and 
tries to win, by kindness, the affections of the operatives. But 
all in vain; Bertie travels fast on the road to ruin, Milly proves 
frivolous and selfish, and the factory hands are devoid of any sense 
of gratitude. At that crisis, Jane wins the love of a worthy man 
and a home of her own. The author has evidently studied very 
closely the condition of mill-hands. “His Will and Her Way,” 
is unmarred by sentimentality, and seems to teach the lesson that 
more harm is done by misdirected philanthropy than by callous 
indifference to sufferings and privations due, to a large extent, to 
economic conditions. Yet this is not quite the lesson the author 
intends to convey. 
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